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Between intellect and imagination 


MARTIN KEMP: 

Leonardo da Vinci 

The Marvellous Works of Nature 

and Man 

384pp. Dent. £14.95^ 


4pp. Deni 
460 04354 


In recent years observers of the art- 
historical scene have sometimes 
sensed the danger of an increasing 
failure of nerve among the newcom- 
ers to the field. What had started as 
a healthy reaction against the ami- 


nUIW w. 

enthusiasts threatened to solidify into 
a rigid professionalism which excluded 
the taclding of nny theme demanding 
a erase of wider issues. Martin 


Kemp’s excellent monograph on 
Leonardo da Vinci must dispel nny 
such fears. His sensitive and original 
descriptions of the master’s paintings 
and his evident familiarity with the 
traditions of medieval nnd Renaiss- 
ance science justify his stated hope 
of combining the achievements of 
Kenneth Clark's classic on the artist 
with V. P. Zubov’s unsurpassed 
account of the scientist in the context 
of his age. 

What has made this enterprise 

C assibie is the advance which has 
sen achieved during the past few de- 
cades in the dating of Leonardo’s 
notes and drawings. Thanks, largely, 
to LO(d Clark's catalogue of the 
drawings at Windsor Castle and the 
researenes of Carlo Pedretti, evi- 
dence from paper, handwriting, even 
ink can now be used- to establish the 
chronology of the notebooks. Hence 
the classic anthologies of his writings 
by J. P. Richter and E. MacCurdy, 
which present Leonardo’s researches 
and reflections according to their 
subject matter, are seen to be some- 
what misleading where they juxta- 
pose early Jottings with his mature 
thoughts on the same 1 topic. Profit- 
ing from this new framework Pro- 
fessor Kemp has been able to offer 
the reader a narrative of the artist’s 
life together with a fresh interpret- 
ation of his inner development, and in 
doing so, he has looked again at 
many of the problems of Leonardo's 
oeuvre and career. 

Dividing his bodk into five chap- 
ters, Kemp calls the first “Leonardo 
the Florentine” to stress the master’s 
intellectual roots in the city of 
Brunelleschi, the great architect, 


sculptor, inventor of scientific per- 
spective and engineer, and the en- 
vironment of the Pollaiuoli, whose 
oeuvre testifies to a firm grasp of 
human anatomy. Kemp shows that 
the emphasis an sculpture in Verroc- 
chio’s workshop in all likelihood ex- 
erted a lasting influence on the 
pupil’s ability to visualize forms in 
space, despite his later preference 
for the art of painting. He offers 
convincing reasons for dating the 
angel in Verrocchio's “Baptism” later 
than the Uffizi “Annunciation”, 
where he brings out the contrast be- 
tween the fine detail and the awk- 
ward construction. There arc clo- 

S uent pages on Leonardo’s un- 
nished “Adoration*’ of 1481 which 
stress the novelty of his methods of 
drawing and sketching: “The flow of 
his thought cascaded onwards in a 
rough and tumble of ideas, some- 
times splashing off in unexpected 


By E. H. Gombrich 


for each other's sake, for the sake 
of the whale and for the sake of 
the inner unity, which he per- 
ceived both intuitively and con- 
sciously. 

It is for this reason that Kemp has 
called this chapter “The Micro- 
cosm”, since in his interpretation the 
old doctrine of the correspondence 
between man as a little world and 
the universe as a macrocosm pro- 
vided Leonardo with a unifying prin- 
ciple. Though the artist often ex- 

f tressed his contempt for mere book 
earning and claimed to rely on ’■ex- 
perience” alone, wc have long since 
learnt, in Kemp’s words, (hat 
“observation requires a structured 


pageants and stage effects, improvi- sense of mystery came to the fore in 
sing music, telling fables and invent- the last decade of Leonardo's life, 
ing emblems and allegories of He takes us from the problem of the 
astounding intricacy. Emphasizing London version of the “Virgin of the 
the role of Vigevano (the S force v Rocks”, which, as he says, has be- 


country retreat south-west of Milan), come more and not less complex 
Kemp suggests that Leonardo through the recent discovery of 

may well nave contributed to (he archival material, but in which he 
amenities and (he charm of the still wants to see evidence of the mas- 
place. But today his activities as a ter's handiwork, to the Trivulzio 

court artist can best be grasped in monument and the late manuscripts 
considering (he ruined murals of the nnd drawings dating from Leonardo's 
Sula dcllc Assc in the Castcllo which stays in Milan, Rome and France, 
are here analysed with much tact and Outwardly these are years of recap- 
imagination for their possible itulation and systematization com- 
emblemntic allusions and artistic im- prising the ambitious project for an 

f iort. The chapter includes a re- anatomical atlas, a study of the 

reshing account of the “Last Sup- movement of water of which the 

per” and its perspectival subtleties; a 
vivid appreciation of the “Lady with 
the Ermine”; and a discussion of the 
artistic and technical problems of the 
colossnl monument to Francesco 
Sforza on which so much new light 
has been shed by one of the newly 
found Madrid notebooks. 


directions - unexpected, we may sus- 

g :ct, even to Leonardo himself.” 
mphasis upon this fluency and flux 
in Leonardo’s project enables the 
author to keep his own interpreta- 
tions fluid also, hinting at possible 
connections and associations in the 
symbolism of the composition with- 
out presenting them as established 
facts. It is a method which stands 
him in good stead in the later chap- 
ters. 

The complexity of the story Kemp 
has to tell compels him to divide the 
most fertile of Leonardo's periods, 
the eighteen years he spent in Milan, 
not so much chronologically as system- 


atically. Having paid due tribute to 
the Louvre “Virgin of the Rocks” 
and its artistic and spiritual signifi- 
cance, he shows us the natural move- 
ment of Leonardo’s mind from 
architecture to engineering (including 
plans for the construction of a 
’■bird”), and on to investigations of 
the human body, Its sense organs, 
the action of light and the laws of 
mechanics coupled with his interest 
in geometry stimulated by Luca 
Pacioli, with less stress on the 
astounding diversity of his interests 
than on their underlying unity: 

Those authors who have written 
that Leonardo began by studying 
things as an artist but increasingly 
Investigated things for their own 
sake have missed tbe point entire- 
ly. What should be said is that he 
increasingly investigated each thing 



Codex Leicester (now Codex Ham- 
mer) gives a good idea, and (partly) 
the Tmttaio della Plitura, with its 


sections on the behaviour of light. 
But psychologically, as the author 
shows, these were nlso times of re- 
signation and retreat: the more Ihe 
master extended his grasp of a sub- 


Inevitably the next chapter, entitled ’*£“3^ gMl ° f ,0,al 

“The Republic: New Battles and Old ‘••ompretienaon rcceae. 


Problems' 1 , reflects the fragmentation That analogy between the macro- 
of Leonardo's life after his departure cosm and the microcosm on which 
from Milan in 1500, when ne was he had relied in his earlier years 
tossed about by the political storms proved inadequate to account for the 
of the age as well ns his own restless- movement of tbe blood in the body 
ness. He undertook and abandoned and the water in the universe, 
artistic 'and military enterprises for “There is something heroic”, writes 
the Florentine Republic, accompn- the author, “in this rejection of a 
nied Cesare Borgia on his cam- theory which he had cherished for so 
paigns. returned to Milan, left and many years.” “Ultimately”, we learn 
returned again, while remaining elus- also, ‘The beguiling goal of the late 
ive all the time to would-be patrons anatomies - the marriage of organic 


The "Benols Madonna" of c 1480, in 
the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

context to acquire meaning, and ex- 
position of its significance can only 
take place within a system of shared 
reference”. It was this necessity 
which launched Leonardo on the up- 
hill path of mastering traditional dis- 
ciplines which were usually accessible 
only In Latin texts. 

In an early anatomical drawing, 
one of the Imaginary , ‘ventricle8 , ’.of 
the brain is reserved by Leonardo for 
both the intellect ana the imaglna- 


who wanted works from his brush, complexity and mathematical ceftain- 
Not even Kemp can weave a wholly ly in the context of mechanical law - 
integrated narrntive out of this tang- proved to be elusive for the most 
led skein, but he compensates for part.” At the same time the conira- 
this lack of unity through his dictory traditions on which he had 
thoughtful discussion of individual drawn in his superhuman attempt jo 
problems, the cartoons for the “St classify and explain the infinite 
Anne”, the “Battle of Anghiarl”, the shapes of waves arid vortices refused 
geometrical studies, the dissections, to jell and forced him to admit de- 
and finally the “portrait of a Lndy on feat'. But Kemp also shows that these 
a balcony” (as ne prefers to call the intense ef Forts brought Leonardo 
“Mona Lisa’*) , suggesting convincing- into contact with the most advanced 
ly that this mostlamous of all the thinkers on this problem. 

Ihe link between 

SarHonii? Leonardo’s reflections on compound 

motion end those of hficole. 


drawn in his superhuman attempt jo 
classify and explain the infinite 
shapes of waves arid vortices refused 
to jell and forced him to admit de- 
feat'. But Kemp also shows that these 
intense efforts brought Leonardo 
into contact with the most advanced 
thinkers on this problem. 

He stresses the link between. 


tlon, fantasia , a departure from 
tradition which has led Kemp to de- 
vote his next chapter to the “Exer- 
cise of fantasia”. Here he introduces 
the reader to the admired entertainer 
of the Sforaa Court, devising 


. revised and. reworked over the years 
till it crystallized into that image of SSw thl "5r 

: M .SMS 


es a n n TVk‘ \PJSESI 

. “Leda” celebrating the mystery of 


“Leda” celebrating the mystery of 
beauty and the beauty of mystery. 

In the author’s interpretation this 


author, wb. read, used the example 
i to present the arguments for the pos- 
sibility of a diurnal rotation of the 
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earth, but Kemp does not mention 
that this connection may at Iasi fur- 
nish an explanation of one of 
Leonardo's most enigmatic notes in 
a late anatomical manuscript, (he 
laconic sentence "the sun does nor 
move". The unlikelihood of Leonar- 
do having anticipated Copernicus has 
made some scholars propose that he 
was not talking about the real sun at 
all, but about a pageant - a most 
unsatisfactory proposal, for why 
should the planet sun remain station- 
ary in a pageant if it was thought to 
move in the Universe? But if the 
note refers to the diurnal rather than 
the annual motion of the earth, it 
might indicate that Leonardo took 
sides where the French bishop hesi- 
tated to commit himself - an import- 
ant step indeed, but quite unrelated 
to the Copemican system. 

If Leonardo had admitted this 
complication it would (It the picture 
of his late thought which Kemp pre- 
sents in his account of the artist's 
studies of the eye and the nature of 
light. “It is a measure of his intellec- 
tual integrity", Kemp again com- 
ments, “mat lie allowed nis optical 
studies to disturb the attractively tidy 
assumptions he had adapted as a. 
‘painter- perspective st'." He was now 
attracted by “the infinite variables or 
the visible world, its illusions, ambi- 
guities, deceptions and fleeting sub- 
tleties". His late studies of trees and 
of tight playing on their foliage are a 
case In point, just os his famous 
“deluge” scries is evidence of Leonar- 
do's continued striving for a compre- 
hension of those creative and de- 
structive forces which pervade the 
universe. Perhaps his last painting. 
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it beyond endurance. That he 
advised artists to let their imagin- 
ation be stimulated by patchy walls is 
a familiar fact; it is less well known 
that for him the condition of talent 
in a boy was not his inventiveness 
but his capacity to "finish a drawing 
with shading". 

No doubt it is the tension between 
these two tendencies which accounts 
for Leonardo's most notorious weak- 
ness, his apparent inability to com- 
plete any work in band. It is a weak- 
ness already remarked upon by the 
Florentine humanist Ugolino Verino 
at a time when Leonardo was in his 
thirties. Paying s poetic tribute to 
the artists of his time (not quoted 
by Kemp), Verino wrote: “Perhaps 
Leonardo da Vinci surpasses all the 
others, but he does not know how to 
take his hand from the panel, and 
like Protogenes spends many years in 
perfecting one/ The criticism is 
modelled on a remark attributed to 
Apelles by Pliny, but its truth was 
and remained only too apparent. 
Maybe Verino was here alluding to 
the "Adoration of the Magi", for 
which the artist's ideas flowed so 
abundantly and which he left un- 
finished. The dreamlike plenitude of 
inventions he crowded into the 
underpainting makes us forget to ask 
whether even Leonardo could have 
turned these poetic suggestions into 
a finished painting without packing It 
too tightly. He was later to warn 
pninters not to impede the flux of 
their inventions by premature finish. 
But his, insistence on standards of 
completion, both in his writings and 
in his paintings, makes one doubt if 
he could ever have brought his com- 
position of the “Battle of Anghjarl” 


to a successful conclusion. He would 
have had to follow, for instance, 
advice from his own Treatise on 
Painting : 

If you depict horses running away, 
paint them with little clouds of 
dust as far apart as are the inter- 
vals between the impact of their 
hooves; and the cloud that is farth- 
est from the horse is least visible, 
as well as high, scattered and thin, 
while the one that is nearest to it 
will be most visible, small and 
dense. 

This advice was combined with 
observations on how to differentiate 
these clouds of dust from the smoke 
of artillery “which will be bluer”. 
But how are we to relate this to the 
way he combined his apocalyptic 
visions with an almost pedantic insist- 
ence on the laws of optics? 

When the flashes caused by the 
bolts of heaven were reflected 
there were seen as many highlights 
on the waves ... as there were 
waves to reflect them to the eyes 
of those who stood around . . . 
and the number of these reflec- 
tions was diminished in proportion 
as they were nearer to the eye. 
Surely the wonder is not that 
^onardo finished so few of his pro- 
jects, but that he left enough master- 
pieces to mark an epoch In the history 
of art. 

No doubt, however, Isabella d'Es- 
te’s Florentine correspondent was 
right when he held out little hope 
that she would obtain one of these 
rare creations “since Leonardo is 
working hard at geometry and has 
no patience with the biush”. How 
much patience he could summon for 




this alternative pursuit only becomes 
clear to those who turn the pages of 
the Codex Allanlicus. Even Kemp, 
who has so much empathy, throws 
up the sponge in a fit of impatience: 
His geomeiromaniac desire at this 
time to discover ever more intri- 
cate relationships of area between 
circles, triangles, squares, poly- 
gons, segments, sectors, falcated 
triangles and lunnlae became an 
intellectual itch he found impossi- 
ble to scratch satisfactorily. Each 
new bout of scratching stimulated 
fresh itches. Even the most devout 
admirer of Leonardo must wonder 
if the whole matter had not got 
out of hand. 

The witty piece of in-everence cer- 
tainly brings light relief into a serious 
and difficult study, but is it justified? 
If Kemp was right, in the passage 
quoted earlier, that Leonardo “in- 
vestigated each thing for each other’s 
sake and for the sake of the inner 
unity he perceived”, may this search 
not also offer the key to these ex- 
asperating obsessions? It is likely 
that all these investigations are con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with 
the notorious problems of squaring 
the circle. Success in this enterprise 
would have removed from mathema- 
tics, what was felt to be the “scandal” 
of the discipline, the irrational na- 
ture of the relation between the 
radius and the circumference of a 
circle, the impossibility of expressing 
n in arithmetically finite terms. 
Maybe Leonardo's researches, like 
Einstein's life-long quest for a “uni- 
fied field theory ”, concerned the uni- 
fication of geometry and arithmetic 
- which would have delivered a most 
powerful intellectual tool Into the 


becomes hands of the scientist. Would I 
pages of otherwise have noted down ■ft!! 1 
i Kemp, much solemnity the exact hw f IS ‘ 

. throws place where he believed he I » 
lahence: found the solution of this prob£ 1 

e at this The solutions never worked, and « « 
ire intri- hls expenditure of energy seems l, i 
between us misguided, but was it really fon 1 
s, poly- thirst for knowledge that 
falcated Leonardos superhuman efforts ini' 
:ame an penetrate the secrets of nature? | 
impossi- We must not forget that durina & ! 
fc ?* c !j Pfnod of his intellectual formation? > 
undated Florence leading philosophers montd 1 
l devout fre sh hopes on- “natural Si 
wonder Frances Yates has shown in her writ 
not got uigs how the idea of the Magus was 
fed by the Hermetic corpus trans- 
nee cer- lated by Marsilio Flano, The 
a senous methods and means for fulfilling this 
ustified? aspiration must have struck the 
passage young artist as misguided, if w 
[ d0 . m ,‘ fraudulent. Indeed it is possible to 
h other s detect in his satirical prophecies t 
lie inner parodistic element, mocking the po- 
is search tentous tone of these philosophers 
hes ® What sounds mysterious can be seen 
is likely to be quite natural in the light of 
are con- cool reasoning. Is it not possible thu J* 
ly, with Leonardo harboured the ambition to ’ 
squaring prove, through his labours, that tbe 
iterpnse miracles claimed- by these self-sided 
latheraa- wonder-workers could indeed be 
scandal” achieved, but only though a ration*! 

)nal na- penetration of the secret of nature’i 
een the effects? 

mresslnp If thls interpretation could be mb . 

F term^ stantiated, it would suggest that tbe 
es like unrt y °f intellect and fantasia is 
/“uni Leonardo was even greater than' 
the i,ni Kef np’s Milanese chapters allow for. 
rithmeHe More oftcn 1,130 not, however, fonts- 
d a most sia WflS in the ,ead and demanded 
Into the tbe impossible of the intellect. This 
Is an aspect of Leonardo's persons! 
ity which his contemporaries sensed 
very strongly, but which Kemp's 
biography leaves in the shade - m 
jack of realism, his “fantastic” leas- 
ings. It is a characteristic which it 
illuminated by a document mra- . 
tioned by Zubov but not by Kemp, t 
letter (c 1502) from Leonardo (a 
Sultan Bajezid II, of which a Turkish .. 
translation was found in the archives 
in Istanbul. In it the master 
pledged himself to build a bridge T - 
with a single span, 1150 feel long, 
across the whole width of. the Bos- 
phorus. The further details of this 
utopian project matter less than the 
question of whether Leonardo him- 
• self believed in -its possibility. Bui i • 
maybe we should not ask this 1 ques- i ' 
tion, for without this unrealistic 
In achieving the impossible Leonardo j 
would not nave been Leonardo. The : t 
Leonardo of Kemp's book Is far re- : 
moved from the wizard of popular ' 


to confront us in his own personality. 

It is not lack of gratitude and 
appreciation which makes one pause 
once in a while, and ask whether, the 
author’s very fluency, his method of 
sfnmato, has not occasionally tempt- 
ed him into veiling the outlines of 
this enigma'. For the closer one tries 
to get to Leonardo, the more puzzl- 
ing he becomes. One nspect of this 
puzzle is apparent to anyone who 
turns the pages of hia notebooks in 
any. facsimile : edition. . 

Indeed it might be helpful- to new- 
comers If -Kemp, in a future edition 
of this book, prefaced his narrative 
with a brief account of these extra- 
ordinary documents. The same page 
will often exhibit an exasperating 
jumble of topics nnd 'trivia together 
with a dogged persistence in arriving 
at the formulation of a thought [hat 
had- pursued Leonardo for years. ■ 
Conversely we find sheets of draw- 
ings in which fleeting, ideas for any 
nuptber of images are Started and 
abandoned, while a. trivial doodle of . 
Leonardo's favourite “nutcracker 
fact" is meticulously finished and 
shaded. At times he would give free 
rein to his fantasia only [o tighten 
th6 reins suddenly, as if to discipline 
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belief who anticipated every Jnven-. 
tion or discovery later made by mod- 
em science and technology. He did 




By . Fran cis Haskell 

DAVID CASTi 

The Calumny' of Apelles 7 
A Study in the Humanist Tradition 

O^ci^O v nl T“ U3 ^ ^ v 


IM.QV 




, In?, tjtd • second century : ad ; .Ludan 
wrqte an essay .oh' Calumny in which 
hef described an bliegorical picture' 
depicting that Vicpi and . supposedly 
pointed Jiy ApeHes, the most famous 
Of I; all : Oreek', masters. lit- racL Lu- 
ciito's ;dwn account of ,tho circum- 
StSncas . in, which it was , 
shows , (hat the great. Apelles cobid - 
no j . have been involved forlrtasohs 
®v : fflwnplogyi Lucian's essay bp-; 
came well known in fifieenthteeiituiy ! 
TtalV Qnd wn’s' translated from :'the l 
o , ? nd IteHafi.' Leon 

Battista Albert i- adapted Lricfln -Tae- 
scrfpUoh' df 'the palp ting by Apelles : ■ 
ihjhls XtkktjwlIMl# PUtura, andsug-;: 
g#^ied. Thtt ; subject it gave: an T 
l opportujii^ T6r dl^' 

ihwXrdld. 


vice 

= and David Cast’s , book traces the 
. development, of this nnd related 
themes in European nrt (and, to a 
• lesser extent, literature) until (he 
nineteenth century - thus taking the 
story much further, than has been 
done (in published work) by previous 
writers on the subject. ! 

Close examination of the surviving 
i pomposUioqs brings to light curious 
Significant, differences -between: 
uiciqn s account of’ the picture arid-, 
the. way it was sometimes interpreted 
!- by Renaissance artists,. Thus it Is on 
; occasion possible to see which ver-; 
slop of [he story or which translation ' 
was avail ab|e to certain polpters, and 
also |o note, how the Iconography 
varied lit different jjlaces mid at 
i differenj tlmes; Di- Cast makes use. 
frangta he has assembled ,to 


rivals', critics, patrons and public. He 
also, gives us some,- useful Insights 
Into Renaissance, attitudes, to Envy. 
Calumny apd - pther vices ' which 
■atoused . spaaial;, .^nCeni,',.- arid- Hie 


entirely- on its status as a moral- 
iang allegory. This sounds reason- 
able enough and is indeed often 
relevant, but unfortunately Dr Cast 
does not pay nearly, sufficient atten- 
tion to the fact (which he does of 
course know) that many, If not most, 
painters of the Renaissance and later 
took up the subject because (hey (or 
, their patrons) wished :to emulate a 
highly prized work, of , antiquity,; 
Alberti's account of the picture was f 
of course, a far more accessible and 
influential source than Lucian’s as 
for as ■painters were concerned, and 
Alberti shows no interest at all In its 
moral implications, , Dr . Cast’s 
assunVptjon that the pointers who treat- 
ed .the : -subject must inecessarily 
have been responding to concern ab- ; . 
out envy and slander : seems to me tp 
De misleading. Thus I caiinot see that 
ain exammotfon of hostile attitudes to 
court life and. fo Italian influences in ■ 
slxteenthicentiirV ; France U verv 


had to be brought to the image by' 
the viewer himself’ -■ who was, in- 
cidentally, likely to have been an 
Italianate courtier. Cast’s discussion 
of the “Calumny" would have gained 
enormously hatf he set it In the coh- 
text of the “Marriage of Alexander, 
and Roxana" and the many other 
famous paintings of antiquity which, 
were known to , Renaissance and 
Baroque artists from litejary sources. 
But these are not mentioned, 

A similar sort of difficulty occurs 
Wth Cast's [interesting discussion of 
the famous version : of the “Gal- 


not. But even though we must dis- 
card this anachronistic picture Vt 
should still acknowledge that M 
dreamt of performing' mJracl* 
which only modern science fipaty 
achieved - and that by his chosea 
method Of rational enquiry. .. 


especially in the context of Zee- 
can’s other polemical compositions. 

• These are matters of. interpret* 
,-atlon. Much more irritating- afe the 
factual errors and slips, To claim tw* 
lit 1436 "doubtless Alberti knew- pi 
■ the Medici Venus”, of which the flnl 
definite record is in 1638,. seems ua* 
duly selfrassured, especially as it is 
only , the .type 'of the figurp that u jo 
- question. The disputes mentioned on 
' page 193 were not, as stated; ' )&• 


The ideology of rejection 


By Robert Boyers 

gg= =ga ^ = s j t y gggjpgj every bit as honourable efforts (o transcend ordinariness. And 

....pc || wilKINSON: and sincere as their accusers look ;i jike most of ihc other efforts, it was 

jaaiu u. heaw toll on Camus His nrincinled Hsclf transcended or abandoned as 

The Intellectual Resistance in Europe def ^ ce of ••proponion" and refusal circumstances changed and the future 
158pp. Harvard University Press, f 14. to g Q along with Mauriac and others turned out to seem as shabby as the 

0 674 45775 7 who wanted an end to hostilities of P a J l had been. Wilkinsons book 

any kind could not guarantee that he helps us to feel how templing it was 
^ f .-fa -,-,n VZ* wou!d feel a °y more secure in the [? r 8'fted people even dunng the 
As a study of anti-fascist intellectuals fu ture than he djd in , he present Nazi period to conclude from the 
in France, Germany and Italy during Merleau-Ponty and others on the left r,rst . stirrings or distress that nothing 
the years of the Second World Wat {elt , hat ambiguity, properly appreci- could be d °ne, and that political 
and the immediate aftermath, James ated encouraged appetite for action especially would bring one to 
Wilkinsons book does more than risk bu , Camus was far m ^ re ica , a bad end. Even in France, after all, 
illuminate a peno^ It documents, io leami to value cautjon the Resistance was the effort of very 

better than any work with which I 6 few people. And those few, once the 

am familiar the various ways In Merleau-Ponty, of course, was a Liberation had occurred, quickly be- 
whieh ideas change under the press- central figure in French intellectual came “more concerned with the 
ure of events. It snows, as well, how life, and seemed to understand better abuse of power [by emergent politi- 

subject to disillusion and despair than his colleagues how complicated clans] than its exercise*', 

intellectuals are, most of whom achieve any political issue is likely to be. In r.crmnnv nf mimcp thp ratri>nr 

dispassion onW when they abandon Unlike Sartre, he resisted from the from real resista ^ 

ideas and settle Into their academic first an idea of absolute freedom, raf i mor . nncB and 

saHMssrtat s=a_ h .s. f at’ssa t stm! is 


scribe rather than to analyse or shape 
events. If anything distinguished the 


Perception tliat rree acuon, in mos tly forced to get out of the coun- 
ordcr to be discernible, has to stand try _ Wilkinson examines the content 


the coun- 



preeisely in the degree that they forced to acknowledge constraints. *n. ev wan 

were serious about ideas and about Every affirmation of freedom is also trut c was 

renovation they were also subject to i n some seose a restriction of rn i„| 1 . n , ir }| 

the varieties of retreat to which most another’s freedom. The rationalist v □. 

Intellectuals are inexorably compel- who poses every dilemma as an Drov f ' t i, e ? 
led. If, as Wilkinson contends, the either/or situation loses sight of the *7j. e the } 
period of the Resistance was a way in which freedom and contin- cbaract 
period of hope, the larger picture gency are Invariably connected. The f ea teH soc 
reveals how rapidly hope gave way free human being, as Merleau-Ponty jj wo 
to resignation. describes him, has to “establish his Germans noMo have other Gemuu 

A major element in this study is autonomy on the very ground of nis to blame for bis defeat. “Stab in the 

the relation between public and pri- aepenaence . back” lege 

y*# e n^ ,U u In tbe^^^K^^tfhiu ' ^ Humanism and Terror . 1947, turnin .P. 1 Pf 
intellectuals came to feel that they Merleau-Ponty presented wiiat he sponsibihtl 
bad a working model for a society of took t0 ^ ^ Utical consequences necessary, 
die : future, ifiebt .was an acceptable of his vIew A ^ efence of Mos . pie in Gei 
discipline, imposed by partiapants in TCabf the bo 0k reftltes in effect confront tl 
a way that reflected their ^mediate the th of them offered by Arthur had done. 

!l Ce ? S .u and ,ntere5ts ‘ A11 cou,d a 8te® Koestler in Darkness at Noon. It is in It is alv 


anti-fascist Intellectuals in the period ou i fr om a background of life from 0 f 'poetry produced by Germans in 

Wilkinson studies, it was their un- which it is entirely, or alm«l entirely, P0 ^ camfS, mid rondudes that, like 

KraS"f™emv“ion In acul- ™ b L in3n8 W 'upoii° w ha“wI 2 0sl Fren . ch , wri ' ers - ,. , . he Avmat del Acacias, In the Bols ck Boulogne, July 1941: the traditional and 

ture P on the brink of extinction. But E now i 0 b/cood hut always we are G c rmans hated everything that in- f / w experimental take to the roads in the Park of the Oceupation. This 

nrSiselvin the dearee that they E to afSiwlPdw SstfSfote 2! ed ambiguity and harbored lies’’, scene forms one of the illustrations to Paris Allemand by 7/enrJ Michel 

&« S ’Srion”, iboutiE nnd' about ^ ASTSfcjSWt "“iimote StSt .hat uSS? ^ A ' W " ^d ^ eS S iJt ^ * 

renovation they were also subject to i n some seose a restriction of m | R | lt Dur jfy ,^ e ]^ sou]s through su^ 8 

the varieties of retreat to which most another's freedom. The rattonaUat indurlna thS would 

InteUectuals are mexoi-ably “ m pel- who poses every dilemma as an prove they had the courage to re- works translated into Enalish and what the presumably revolutionary 

led. If, as Wilkinson contends, the either/or situation loses sight of the make ^ German spirit, to reform these are in aeneral not widely read future will look like, what shape it 

P? * 3d * ““ 3L.S ^ in Wl ? ch ^M d ° m aW l ? n 4 n ‘ its character - Hitler P would be de- ™ toSd^SSStaR majo? aSri- ought to take. Morel those who H are 

ui!L 8 fcated 1 * soonar ° r ‘ ater * and in ? ome fascist novel, Uomlnl e no, has never unhappy, with his policies come also 

^y8_Uwould.be L be tt er for ordinary been translated int0 English, so far 


dependence”. back” 

In Humanism and Terror. 1947, terain 
Merleau-Ponty presented what he s P ons ’ 


back” legends had an ugly way of 
turning people from their own re- 
sponsibilities, and if anything was 
necessary, it was that ordinary peo- 


inwiiMiu-4 whit piwawtuwu srunb ilk “ , , .1 s , * 

took to be the political consequences necessary, it was that ordinary peo- 
of his view. A defence of the Mos- P ,e ^ Gennany should be made to 
cow Trials, the book refutes in effect ,lie awful 0685 of wbat 


.1 . . 1 | _ i\wwaviv< 111 L/UmriUd Mi MUVll, u IK 

fna! ™f/ e *i, WflS cneni u' de j every respect a sorry performance, 

th frAp n »h^ y t h p ^ arguments muddled,, the distinc- 
• all ' iCOUlQ - feel that.' the ideological Uhti*pn nrAorpeduP onA I*A nrAC. 


fill icould feel that the ideological 
differences dividing them were in- 
significant beside the primary goal. life 
in the Resistance had, in this sense, 
an elementary simplicity that partici- 
pant intellectuals valued more than 
maiiy , could have anticipated. One 
could feel ambivalent about all sorts 
of things, about one’s children or 
marriage or future, without having 
also to consider the possibility that 
life itself was insignificant. Sartre 
recognized during his eight months of 
captivity in a German prison camp 
that "private life, if you wish, no 
longer existed”. One belonged to 
something greater than oneself and 


It is always difficult, of course, to 
understand now German intellectuals 
can have fallen silent, or nearly so, 

j - ,1 xi : j n..» uniiiLmn 


tion between progressive and regres- during the Nazi period. But Wilkinson uecine warfare uiey wuapu mmug jr-;-: -; ^ 

them were in- sjve violence entirely unsatisfactory, is quite right to stress how few peo- themselves dunng and after the war J k 

Wilkinson briefly explains what Is pie in the population at large were or does not provide an entirely edifying n M e ?t5hos^ 

id, in this sense, i_ xjiriami.PnnhiV nncitinn ko,n Lon »nHu tr» cunnnrt n Rnflciflcle. seem on idea wnose Uipe nas come. 


been translated into English, so far to attack the very Idea of art and 
as I know, and the scrupulous atten- culture asthese are promoted in the 
tion paid this book by Wilkinson will journal. The cultivation of aesthetic 
rightly make us feel how much we insight . is dended as counter- 
hive been missing. Silone has, of revolutionary, a capitulation to 
course, been widely pTaised and stud- bourgeois affectation. After a while, 
led, In England and America, Vlttorim finds himself arguing that 
though anyone who lakes him for "culture must preserve itself from 
a representative Italian Resistance the ‘backwardness of the masses . 
figure will be badly mistaken. The What had seemed a viable dernocra- 
sweetness and probity of Silone’s lie exercise turns out to be a holding 
mind were not qualities widely shared “tiP n against the combined forces of 
among his colleagues, and the Inter- J?hnd political adventurism and phi- 
uecine warfare they waged among Ustmism. Brechts facetious suggps- 


Wilkinson brielly explains wnat is pie in the population at targe were or 
weak in Merieau-Ponty’s position, would have been ready to support a 
properly concludes that “a less resistance Effort. It is not only that 


spectacle. 


seem an idea whose time has come. 
And, increasingly, intellectuals with 


rigorous standard” is applied to people feared what might happen to 
Marxism than to “its liberal counter- them and their families. The fact is 
part”, and asks, “Why should Marx- that most Germans _wete at least 
ism benefit from suspended Judg- ambivalent supporters -of the Reich, 
ment when liberalism was con- and would not have thrown their 


people feared what might happen to Vittorini emerges from Wilkinson's “"J 6 
them and their families. The fact is pages as the leading, or at least the £jxnc 
that most Germans. wefo at least most interesting, Italian Resistance 
ambivalent supporters -of the Reich, intellectual. After briefly supporting ]55 “ ei 
and would not’ have thrown their .Mussolini's attempt to clean up what No 


,nd, increasingly, intellectuals with 
ime sense of a political vocation 
ithdraw from politics to sing sad . 


pages as the leading, or at least the withdraw from politics to sing sad. 
mdsl interesting, Italian Resistance fold cqncern themsdlvei with 

intellectual. After briefly supporting Jssues more obviously tractpble. 


demned solely oh the basis of pres- 
ent faults?” Part of the burden, of 
Humanism and Terror is to argue 
that concepts like freedom and justice 


support to persons of questionable both took to be the bourgeois mess, 
judgment, particularly if they hap- he joined with others to fight against 
pened to be- partisans of the left, the rdgime. The struggle was for the 
What Wilkinson calls "the continuing most part fought with the usual lit- 


he- joined with others to fight against 
tbe regime. The struggle was for the 


. None of thp key Resistance figures; 
accurately predicted what would' ' 
occur years later in the various conn-' 
tries affected. Who could Have fore- > 


°?f e ^ aefion delivera the desired "obj[eq- 
PHvntijrf 0 . accom phsh by oneself. dv | e results’*. Does it delay or further 
“om a cap® To ' ‘he revolution? . Other . qu«Hon S arc 
maintain a feeling of solidarity with 

Ara'a J.. -L*'l — L- 


oneseii, d y e results”. Does it delay or further 


likely to betray collective hope, and 
Koestler's respect for “man in the 


most Germans a good deal less 
morally strenuous than might have 
been supposed. 

So Germany was not a country in 
which a 1 fully formed intellectual 


ordinary people. Vlttdrinl’s reylew, 
// Polltecnico, was not directed exclu- 
sively at an dlite readership but tried 
to address social and political prob- 
lems in a language available to read- 
ers of all social classes. Wilkinson 
rightly indicates how important 


Wrth his idea of freedom, suddenly , Merieau-Ponty’s rejecUon 


. . w V 1 11 , _ IhKIlUr 1UU1WUIVJ pun 41IIUV4 fruiib 

resistance movement may be said to was to Italian leftists, and 


were there that Konrad Adenauer’s . 
1957 election motto, "No experi- 
ments'', would help .to consolidate 
the gains, of a rebuilt German society 
fully , capable of producing first-rate 
writers, artists,' and thinkers? And - 


found ; himself fully engaged in- a 
national and communitarian struggle 
to which he owed perfect alle- 
glance..;-- 

In fact, as events weio- soon .to. 
show, the question -..’of the relation 
between pqbllc and ..private virtue 
Was not settled ,by . the Resistance 
experience. It had. merely been put 
aside, intellectuals who; in 1940, had a 


, . , niiUt.iiniuiy, iuuiu imv« iuiwdu ‘lie - 

have taken shape. To speak, as WRk- ^ 0 ^ “Gramscl's faith that every failure of leftist- intellectuals in , the . 
inson and others have done, of Inner p erson had an Intellectual vocation". Western countries to build genuinely ; 
of emigration, of went resistance, Is {j ut he ^ s hows how hard it was to popular movements oh the left? At : 
to acknowledee that DOllncal action i,nU ihi, fnUL Mnt nniv unrp ; 1 .:. u^ai. 


person had an Intellectual vocation . 
But he also shows how hard it was to 
bold on |o this faith. Nat only were 
readers often unable to follow de- 


the beginning of his book, -Wilkinson 
recalls the sectarian debates. of -Jnllen.; : 


5M .MS ■ 




‘ir 1 ** journal "nurtured debate by present- temporary success of their prog- 1 
ing opposing points oE view Within rammes; At a time when most Western 

nnru. .l„ . . fhl, nnlipu llulf U«.n liuH ' nF iwnx 


- question.' The disputes mentioned oil ■, aside. Inteliectuals who in 1940 had a of progressive' Intellectuals to tear Doetrv of the same issue”. This policy itself InteUectuals have tired of prog- 

page 193 were not, as stated,^* - clear ^ sense ofthelr pri^esfwere^ by away the camouflage' and prevent ^ffi^^who sUbStt^ 'S’* un , dor tf* av y, Bt Si Gk Y, % rammes, and are raoredUsndBfiedwifii ; 

tween the French Academy in Rome .. qn^rtafo aboff*e very .pos3-- that f sperieS ofiviolefice from &mi- j;™., rf-'hetSre^ Communist publication and the state, of the economy than with , 

. and the native school; 1 the Scuola dl ; b[Q ScS^^tmentfcSs ing Instltutibnalized, Marxist hard to what ? vcr “fflF WSf"/ inteUeqffials the spiritual impoverishment of their 

SanLuca^ -an : absurd propositioii - wainot&tohS^SvSra "iSfchl commit this- at* oTvfoleiiee-'or- ffiKSild hm & ^ have acWev^. m tkk remams a 

but between the Acaddrafe Rpyrif In. discovering that the ethical pre- tfXbut were aiming In the long run Sutf for^ ; 0p P? s i tIo tu l0 W.oUni. ^ qul^dy. sense that , things have not, Changed ;; 

cdpts'of SSSSm ^ were notap- at temdthlng bdtte ; djc[W i- jg- mteMs . m may wish to believ6. 5i - 

plfcable ln the post-war years. Whin ! pretbnd that freedom in the apteact befufilB ^K^t vten: ^nrsei-. comparable at least to he ]f,as WilkinSon contends, .young - 

w resiflned from the 1 stnff rif the Was a noble virtue. or that freedom F Qtn sectarian qnabrels that spUt thfe siBfance mtellectuals forty years .gg^ . , 

• Resistance journal in 1045® was' possible , in' a wd^that fa o-hlchS the Ute^refl^m^ah^ .^ merlca n ! - ft f and led to “defined ^. beliefs .largely Iv A ;: 

he alrMdylnew hewbuld have to peilded [uppn The to^Ietffrebj artiv- ■-.j hkveto have' 


relevant to Ian understanding of the 
.versions .of 'the subject produced bv 
■MPM? and Nicolo deir Abate S 
both' of {hem Italian artists working 


MslohsareWhol- 

* ftrtr 'hlAJiA h».' 


rqE the French cqurt. Cast recognises 
thitl : - this.’ 'foresetlfi 'something of & 
nrohiem hi„ brashes' it : aside too 


!V^. AppMes’.; “Galumrty’t'’ ienti^s ■ ilfttitej < 


■ V7“v 1 flbrttmint that "no^’ : 

thing in either dewing, ; of : course'^ 

. tQ problem- of 
Mfuinu ; mures qr to, 4 ' dfeCUgSlon of 

thf Codrtibt*’is;%afl^fef t tHat':kfridf. 


by 2^’ssoqC«^®ffi 
points out the interesting fact that 
Ottaivano is keen to emphasise the 
'differences between-, his father’s pic- 
tete, and .-that of Apelles, But 
ajthpugq the embittered Zuceari 
almost certainly did Haye (he Artist 
fmdeedi himself) jri mind as the rtan 
■ falsejy accused , by Envy, and ather 
pVils, the fa# remains -that Ottiaviand 
refei? to the figure .Who . is shown 
under the protection of 1 Ktereiiry 
nte, r6l y as ; the young .man’ 1 , thtis 
fp to® Jllegohi ; th© Widest poss. 
wy® application. : To Say.-'ai-Df Cast 
dOM,- that “the figure , is clearly 
fart- ; aft(st* is/ (O take; for 


but between the Academe 'RfW*- 
; -and the Commpn&ute des mattre? . 
i peihtres et senfeteurs (or Acad<m» , 
de Saint-Lac) both of tnem in- P* 0 * 1 - : <■ 
None of these mistakes is very hnj 
, pottant ifi itself, but wjhen comWnw 1 
with an inadequate index and tW 
.’ very large number of misprints, tney 
are qpt to sap ohe’s confidence- W 
-, sometimes seems ’ as .ff tbd ! 

■ hay? dot . been corrected at ■II. W, - 
same nam^ dr, word may. b® 

■ diffeTenf ways on the [same page 
both times wrongly at J that. A- 
dftiai Francesco Borrdififol has peep - 

. invented, and the rnarigling of 
v l? Uable . to , kffect., 'wffh . sla_p-happy 
- indjffeirencey a modern -tehdla)','* 
teenth-^nturV - painter - dj ; artv -- 


clear sense of their pridritlesi were by away the camouflage and prevent namnn emiores who submitted £** un ,? r u?, av ^, at S, Gk rammes, am 

1946 uncertain ’ about the ■ very ■ possf- • that f sperie4 of violefice from Wom- ? Gommunist pubUMtfon'R nayc//a and the state o: 

blflty of a ScS^^tmentfcSs iris Instltutlbnalized, Mareist tocletles^ ■” ^t^r^bulh Is alto haxdto what ® vcr Uld ? th ® W ttia 

was ■ not ^he aitoMFrehch wtore mfght commit.flds act of violence dr haw beS may haye achieved, irt T«pectlve; : 

.In. discovering that the ethical pre- “ that; but were, aiming jn the long run Rffedttiaf nrotest BsainSt that force i opposition to MUssoUni Was quickly, sense, that, 

.cepts' of fffteSlstLKe were^rtot ap- at admdthhig- Wr S: 

plfcable ln the post-war years. When ! . pretend that ' freedom in the ' abstract from the Wtarf to he futile J miaht wfell' 
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no' had been. Eveii the ; question of •. 
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ij93Q$ and led to “defined itfek beliefs ^largely by What : : 
journal Partisan/ they rejected 1 ’, current Western thlel- ; 
Kj v . : : , lectuals may be said to, operate quite 

I -' ■ ■ . ■ : <r ' • in. the 1 kame wpy. iThe only' genuine _ 

Uly quite sdniple. ! ( Vprogress’V.we 1 can claim, is in cur / 
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collective -resistance to extravagantly :r 
Idealist solutions. The other tempta4 
tion ( to. Which mahy imellectuals ■sue-/-':, 
cuihbed forty years ago. namejy fefat >• 
tionalist' prqphetlsm, remains / very - v 
mudh ,'a present danger. ftthe res5st--fv : 
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To see the person whole 


By Don Locke 


MARY MIDGLEVi 
Heart and Mind 

The Varieties of Moral Experience 
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PETER SINGER! 

The Expanding Circle 
Ethics and Sociobiology 
190pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £6.95. 
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But then I doubt whether Mary 
Midgley intends her book to be read 
as a work of philosophy, at [cast in 
the narrow technical sense. This is 
not the usual introduction to moral 
philosophy, hut un invitation to think 
about the issues. Indeed it is our 
contemporary tendency to divide 
things up. to compartmentalize, to 
specialize - with the by-product that 
academic books become very boring 
- which she sees as the main obstacle 
to a proper moral understanding. At 
this point the metaphor of the sword 
becomes wholly inappropriate, for 
iwisls of diire 


Eicvc that there are facts, facts of 
human nature, which have to be the 


lying or dishonest". Of what con- 


to be the sequence is it that she is my mother? 
starling-point for any adequate What magic is there in the pronoun 


account of human morality. In this 
her interests overlap, once again, 
with the most prominent contempor- 
ary attempt to put ethics on a sound 
scientific basis, the project of 
sociobiology, whose claims for 
morality are also the topic of Peter 
Singer's latest book. Singer begins 
with a clear and crisp account of the 
biological basis of ethics, and espe- 
cially altruism, a topic which 
metaphorical talk of selfisn genes has 


only alternative to his prindob. 1 
some form of absolutism which uU I 
no account of the consequent 
morality. The positive 


Who’s afraid of Tom Wolfe? 


what the specialists of different per- done’ more to obscure than clarify. 

suasions - the behaviourists, the A - os - u — 

sociobiologists, the linguistic philo- 


One essay in Mary Midgley’s new 
collection is called "On Trying Out 
One’s New Sword", a title which 
might well have served for the whole 
- except, I imnginc, that she would 
not herself describe the sword as 
new. Right from her opening, intro- 
ductory, chapter she {toils valiantly , 

to left and to right, striking here of The Vaoot 
with the side, cutting there with the 01 n 1 apot ’ 
edge, .and sometimes impaling neatly 
on (he point. It is a book of superb 


„ „ : punt 

sophers - have set asunder, Maijf 


Midgley is concerned to put badi 
together, to see the person whole. 
To this extent the book’s subtitle is 
inappropriate too: it is concerned nut 
so much with the varieties of moral 
experience, us with its intercon- 
nectedness. "It is no use trying to 
unscrew the outside from the inside 


. suport 

spirit and style, more entertaining 
than a work of philosophy has any 
right to be. To take two minor ex- 
amples, there is O. E, Moore's 
pedantic prose style "like an old 
lawn-mower chugging over rough 
ground", or those rcductlvists who 
think “we ought to take to dissecting 
our brains fnstead of using them". 

But a3i this cut and thrust, the cry 
and the clamour, tends sometimes to 
obscure the argument. A key chapter 
on the very notion of morality Is so 
poorly structured that the reader has 
to think it alt through for liimself - 
no bad thing, perhaps - and there Is 
an unfortunatc tendency, in someone 
quick to criticize others for overstat- 
ing their case, to exaggeration. "Ev- 
ery term in these contentions needs 
defining”, she writes, “and any 
reasonable definition will wreck the 
conclusions". Every term? Any de- 
finition? Too often the author rejects 
some claim as meaningless, or as 
failing ‘to make souse, when what die 
really means is that it seems to her 
obviously false, 


It is easy to see from Mary Midg- 
loy’s book where things have gone 
wrong. It is much less easy -to see 
where to go from here. It often 


As Singer shows, relying mainly on 
the work of others, human evolution 
can be expected to produce creatures 
who are moderately altruistic, and 
altruistic in motivation as well as 
deed. Indeed what else should we 
expect from evolution, since that is 
dearly what we are? 

But as Singer is well aware, to 
move directly from biological claims 
About the origins of attitudes and 
conduct to substantive ethical claims 
about the content of morality is to 
commit a well-known fallacy, which 
has not, however, prevented 


"my" to overturn the requirements 
of morality? But if reason and justice 
demand that we save the benefactor, 
perhaps, as Godwin came belatedly 

f human beingS are n0t ac “P table to everyone 
maae uxe rear. assumptions seem clearly false. 

It might seem that in any such 
conflict, biology would have to win. 

But, Singer argues, reason is not the distance o 
slave of our genes, any more than it °* assuming - despite a deli 
is the slave of our passions. As Midg- “ ustlc quotation from Oscar 
ley also emphasizes, evolution pre- ™ at we are more rational than *■ 
sents us not with a rigid determinism actually are. No doubt wholly tattoo-! 
but with a choice between, or a 1 
need to harmonize, different and 


seems to assume that only an Z* 

tial or disinterested justification Si* 

satisfy a requirement of 


To non-philosophers, moreovu 
Singer’s argument will seem a 


be philosophers’ tfi 
of assuming - desoite a 


often conflicting natural preferences. 
People are, by their biological na- 
ture, thinking and deciding beings, 
and they can decide to act in ways 
which are contrary to the evolution- 
ary-scheme. They can, for example, 
use contraceptives. Yet even the use 
of contraceptives itself demonstrates 
the power of our genetic inheritence. 
Presented with a choice between 
contraception and chastity, most of 
us will prefer the former, precisely 
because evolution lias made us sex 
jtion, likewise, has mac_ 
limited, where does that 


al beings will agree on remeiW: 
only if it can be shown to be eqDafti 
in the interests of all, but huou': 
beings, down the centuries, hat^ 
been persuaded to accept all mannu' 
of arrangements which are deddedh 
neither impartial nor disinterested. 

Like the sociobiologists, who de- 
spite their name are manifestly mat 
interested in biology than they arei, 
society, Singer tends to undo, 
estimate social needs and pressum 
Societies need to survive, no Its 
than the human species, if only be- 
““ — the human 


• It often sociobiologists from sometimes doing Anrf tr iliff . aae , us sox y- «»«*. «*e human spedes needs 

seems that if only we could gel precisely that. The content of ethics ni.r L ILST ! l j kew ‘ se » bas ma ° e societies to survive in, and those 

something straight we could build to- •«* u: r_ . . * our altruism limited, where dnes that far- tore whirh mntnknia *n .. 

wards a 
man moral 
burgeoning 

ces can At last provide us with that 
starting point. The trouble is, 
though, . that the contemporary 
orthodoxy is that matters of value, as 
distinct from matters of fact, are 
precisely what we cannot get 
straight, for here everyone is entitled 
to their own opinion, and no one can 
grove to the satisfaction of all that 


te is right and others are wrong. 
And this disease then infects even 
facts about values. The claim that 
values are relative to societies or 
individuals, for example, quickly be- 
comes a matter of interpretation and 
opinion, about which individuals can 
legitimately differ, depending on 
their own value-scheme. 

I Nevertheless, here and in her earl* 
. and Man > Mary Midgley 

clearly belongs among those wholbe- 


dple. whose application has been 
steadily extended through the course 
of human history - the expanding 
conflict of Singer's title - comes into 
conflict with trie biological bases of 
altruism, which Instead incline us to 
favour first our own families, then 
those with whom we come into regu- 
lar contact, then those of our own 
society or race. 

This conflict, which ought to be 
familiar to anyone who prefers 
presents for his children to 
lieving the suffering of children 
overseas, is dramatized philosophic- 
ally in William Godwin’s, “famous 
fire cause", where we are faced with 
a choice between saving some noted 
benefactor and. saving our. 'own 
mother who, as Godwin says, may 
be "a fool or a prostitute, malicious. 


into the individual. It is therefon 
possible, as the psychologist Dossil 
Campbell has suggested, tha 
sodeties evolve moralities as a com 
terweight to our genetic individual- 
ism, and that the greater the genetic 
pull towards individualism the most 
demanding the social morality has la 
be. This failure to consider Camp- 
bell's position is the most striking 
omission in Singer’s impreafa 
synthesis. 


JOHN IIELLMANN! 

Fables of Fact . 

The New Journalism as New Fiction 
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It is now almost a decade since Tom 
Wolfe, then the Grand Cham of the 
so-called new journalism, gleefully 
predicted that his kind of reportage 
would soon “wipe out the novel as 
literature’s main event". What he 
called “the damnable novel", which 
had lured generations of would-be 
serious writers in the wrong direc- 
tion, was as good as dead and 
buried. Novelists such as Saul Bellow 
had been displaced in the literary 
firmament by Wolfe, Jimmy Breslin. 
Hunter S. Thompson, Norman Mail- 
er. ct al, though they still refused to 
acknowledge that this had happened. 
The pioneers of the new journalism 
placed themselves at centre-stage in 
their accounts of everything from 
hot-rod racing to the latest New 
York fashions In manners, clothes, 
and morals. Since novelists, in 
Wolfe’s view, had become in- 


buying 

relievini 


prob- 
lem is obscure. He seems to agree 
both with Godwin and with his cri- 
tics - in principle we ought to save 
the benefactor; in practice I will save 
my mother - and suggests that a 
conventional rule-baseo otblcs may 
prove more practicable than the ab- 
stract appeal to the interests of all. 

His argument peters out with the 
hope that reason, combined with an 
Increased understanding of the evo- 
lutionary pressures, may $till win 
through. 

™K U Sj* eper l d i’ tb ® refor ?> Sn- is provoicing, ne is thoughtful; 

i j r S ,l I ient « l tbe ratfonaHty of literary style consists solely in ibel 
his principle of the equal considera- exceptional clarity of his prose. Boll 
]u " both are books which deserve to.h, 1 ^ 


inappropriate to his subject. To en- 
dow Thompson's scatological hyster- 
ia and messy self-indulgence with 
"ontological status" presumably 
absolves the critic from any further 
effort at making proper critical judg- 
ments. 

Hellmann claims that “above all, 
the new journalist wishes to use his 
imaginative powers and fictional 
craft to seek out and construct mean- 
ing", as though a more conventional- 
ly objective reporter is necessarily 
oblivious to the larger significance of 
the facts and events he tells us ab- 
out. By inflating the literary and 
intellectual seriousness of the new 
journalists, and insisting that they 
are "characterized by a concern with 
large philosophical and social issues” 
which he does not specify, HellmBnn 
overlooks the fact that the “mean- 
ing” unearthed bv these writers often 
has only the flimsiest connection 
with actuality. Tlte meaning of Mailer’s 
Of a Fire on the Moon, for 
example, derives not from what he 
tells us about the space programme 
but from his fascination with his own 
personality, with the power and 
vainglory of the journalist making 
instant history. 

Hellmann is unable or unwilling to 


By Pearl K. Bell 

Hellmann is indifferent to such 
matters, but even if he were less of a 
complaisant academic critic, his 
attempt to make "fabulist" bricks 
from new-joumalist straw would be 
doomed by the nature of his subject. 
Despite Tom Wolfe’s pronounce- 
ments, the new journalism has 
proved no more capable of des- 
troying the novel than of sustaining 
the frantically bright style devised to 
grip the easily distracted readers of 
Esquire, the Herald-Tribune's Sun- 
day magazine, the Village Voice, and 
Rolling Stone. Even in its heyday 
during the 1960s, when the Herald - 
Tribune hoped to stave off its demise 
with Tom Wolfe’s try-anything daz- 
zle, the new journalism was new 
only by virtue of its excess, and it 
was certainly not journalism in any 
useful sense of the word. The free- 
swinging antics of Wolfe and Co de- 
pended in very large part on the 
reporter’s pose of recounting “real 


effectiveness, then, depended on the 
seriousness and eloquence of the 
journalist, and Hellmann overlooks 
this point in claiming that the inter- 
play or author and the world around 
him automatically invests any work 
or ncw-journalistic writing with liter- 
ary stature. 

In fact the new journalists of the 
1960s ran out of steam remarkably 
fast. Wolfe’s recent hook. The Right 
Stuff, about the first American astro- 
nauts, docs without the comic-strip 
punctuation and psychedelic italics 
that peppered his early works such 
as The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test. 
Even Wolfe's titles have calmed 
down, and his subjects - astronauts, 
architecture, abstract painting - 1 if 
not his opinions, have become more 
sober and subdued. Wolfe, the sar-. 
donic recorder of what he once cal- 
led “status life", fascinated with diz- 
zy celebrities like Baby Jane Holzcr 


life" as though he were making it up (now altogether forgotten but once, 
(as indeed he was some of the lime), as someone put it, famous for being 
While this could 


creasingly .^visionary over-pre- - 

occupied with i mythi and fantasy, soc- ackn0W | et jB C that t h e “conscious- 
i&] realism hflu been leit to tne Atvenmnhiu rnnvertc 

journalists, who now conceived their 
work and methods in radically new 
ways. These bright and self-assertive 
new voices, according to Wolfe, 
would no longer be hobbled by out- 
moded conventions of objectivity 
and impersonal detachment, by the 
gentility of understatement; not for 
lem the dull drone of a self-effacing 


(as indeed he was some 

be amusing, the 
fashionable taste for zany trivia 
proved to be short-lived, and the 
term "new journalism” came to be 
casually affixed to any reportage that 
freely used the pronoun ’T’. Its 


famous), has long since moved on 
from the New York pop scene to 
more serious aspects of our culture. 
His facts and general knowledge can 
sometimes be trusted, now that he 
lias outgrown the rackety spontaneity 


that passed for style and vitality in 
his earlier work. 

Indeed, the aggressive vulgarity 
that was a hallmark of the new jour- 
nalism in the 1960s and early 1970s - 
Wolfe worked hard to sound like the 
uneducated lout he is far from being 
- has all but vanished from the work 
of many of the journalists once 
acclaimed as the brave heralds of a 
new literary genre. Now that the 
novelty of the new journalism has 
passed into social history, the term 
itself seems too loose and flabbyto 
have much critical substance. The 
real test is still a matter of talent. 
There is a vast difference between 
such new journalism as Gay Talese’s 
unendurably self-important account 
of sex in America and Michael 
Herr’s vividly original reports from 
Vietnam. Hellmann’s inability to 
make critical distinctions reduces his 
conception of “the new journalism as 
new fiction" to a meaningless catch- 
phrase. He makes altogether too 
.much of the whole swaggering busi- 
ness, and does not seem to realize 
that in 1981 the journalism of the 
1960s, far from being “a vita! new 
force in contemporary American 
'society," is an anachronism. 


ness - * which presumably converts 
new journalism into art is in the 
main conscious only of the journalist 
himself. This short-sightedness stems 
largely from Hellmann’s uncritical 
assent to the cliches of the 1960s 
about American society and culture 
which pervaded the selt-centTed jour- 
nalism of Mailer and Thompson a 
decade ago. (Tom Wolfe’s instinctive 
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tion of interests, and that, unfortun- 
ately, is the weakest part of the 
book. The argument is of two kinds, 
positive and negative. The negative 
argument seems to assume that the 


prose devoid of “personality, energy, distaste every form of solemnity 
drive, bravura ^ . ^ styie, in a word_. hi[n to mock ^ pietics of g uiU . 

stricken white liberals as caustically 
as he skewered the pretensions of 
caF6 society, and in the process he 
indispensable 


Under the spell 


as they are obviously Intended to be, , 
read ‘and remembered well beyoai 
the narrow ranks of the profession 
philosophers. 


brought the 

Steal chic" into the language, 
fortunately his malicious friYOlity 


“radi 


By Desm ond Lee 
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We must be gratefiil to Rush Rheea for 


fifteen years older than him, to two 
pieces by Maurice Drury, who was with 
him when he died. His sister’s brief 
memoir is an affectionate family tri- 
bute which acknowledges some of thfc 
releqtlessness of s man who could insist 
on having a ceiling in the house he had 
designed raised by three centimetres 
after completion, and that at the same 
time, with all his extraordinary abilities 
and awkwardnesses, he had a “big 
heart”. There are some errors offset in 
her account which an editorial note 


S hnS^r He j WflS a !i° nal jy ch *rged and absorbing, and 

gue8SW > in : derate a nice and independent tribute 

terestmgly. that he was not- a good ' - - 

teacher. The guess is right and wrong. 

You did in fact learn from him, though 
that was not the object of the exercise, 1 
but, so to speak, a byproduct. At the 
other end of the scale Is John King, 
who describes himself as “ordinary 51 
and Wittgenstein as saying "Normal 
human beings are a balm to me and a 
torment". But bis memoir Is of particu- 
lar value for that reason. It has the 


to Skinner by Professor Goldstein, 
quoted by Drury. It was not homosex- 
ual in any proper sense of that much 
abused term, and Mrs Pascal has a nice 
phrase about Wittgenstein .being a 
persgn of "unenforced chastity*’, an 
impression, which Drury’s recollect- 
Iom later confirm. Second, there is the 
visit to Russia. Wittgenstein used to 
talk about this in 1930 before it was 


a wiiBLuuu ul memories or Wlttnen- m,fc rlnht i - -t ‘ , , -jr «* u™ iwwu. u nm me over maae 

m.'Hie number, of people who knew 00 <Ure ?!SlL a "? of an ordin- surely not 

a personally is now few, and it is hiJ °*.^ aT L ar y P u Pi* dad mend, who could only sense. He* 

uable to get such first-hand testl- . .u“£.^ n ^ n !i y ’l ,s a st ^ ain 'H! indc [ althe Wndneas shown to him where something new was happening 

p vinlt \uoo bhaiUa. .L - -mt: 


Valuable to get such first-hand test! 

E on the record while It Jb still 
le. Thls cdllection has a particu- 
srest because none of the contri- 
concerned 

philosophy: ih tiieir conversations 
with Wittgenstein philosophical topics 
- not idiscusseu, and were Indeed 

• deliberately avoided . The man la seen 

* , M^%, t ?! l0 * >pUc , aii4sraa “ 

j voWto? f adges from recbllec- 

w®* 9? Ns 1 drier Hpitnine, who w«s 




which runs through all these recoffect- by such an extraordinary man and the 
tons, humility he found In him. 

actor himself, he appreciates that cal’s. She tauaht WlttmiwSS? 


fcnd the visit was another phase of his 
amstant attempt to escape from him- 
self: "for the greater — 1 -* •- 1 - ■ 

was making plans to 
add live an entire! 
existence", writes 


Cambridge I do not think anyone eta 
worried about it either. It is true' tW 
Wittgenstein admired Weinmgerj bnt, 
as Rheea again says, he would not have 
accepted weinlnger’s interpretations 
Jewishness, any more than ne accepted 
his view of women ("How wrong ta 
was", quotes Drury). It wa* probably 
the Nazi persecutions that. made him 
think about it, and there is no mention • 
of it in Drury’s two contribution!;^ .| 

These form the inajor part of the 
book, the first having already be« 
published elsewhere. Though . then 

other causes, Drury knew Wfflgeas 
well and these are tributes to a friWo 


- . 1CU uiiu the pieties of guilt- 

Up with flamboyant realism, down K 

with the obscurity of the “neo- 
fabulists" who had run the novel into 
the ground. 

Tom Wolfe’s -complaint about the 
modern novel was hardly new. Some 
twenty years before, Lionel Trilling 
had remarked, in an essay on David 
Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd , that 
the contemporary novelist was no 
longer preoccupied with actuality, 
that he had lost "the sensitivity to 
things and the curiosity about them” 
which were .“essential to the very 
idea of the novel”, and this indis- 
pensable curiosity had now been pre- 
empted by the sociologists. Some- 
what later, Mary McCarthy made the 
same point In her famous essay “The 
Fact in Fiction", in which she argued 
that “the distinctive mark of the 
novel is its concern with the actual 
world, the world of fact, of the 
verifiable". Unlike Wolfe, however. 

Trilling and McCarthy sought not to 
replace serious novelists, out' to re- 
call them to their task. 

John Hellmann, in this study of 
the new journalism, had a different 
beast in view, and seeks to^rove 


term 
Un- 
was 

not always so salutary.) In Hell- 
mann’s potted sociology of culture, 
lifted without the faintest scepticism 
from Mailer and Thompson, contemp- 
orary America is destructive, “un- 
real*," arid corrupt simply because 
these journalists, say. that it is all 
these things - and worse. 

It seems not to have occurred to 
Hellmann that Hunter Thompson's 
drug-addled revelations abopt 
Hubert Humphrey and Geori 
McGovern were often more halTu- 
dnalion than fact, or that Tom 
Wolfe’s anll-irttellectualism seriously 
distorted his exposes of art, culture, 
and the New Yorker, Because he has 
left no critical distance between his 
judgments and the new journalists 
assumptions about society arid them- 
selves, Hellmann Ignores crucial 
questions raised by the books be 
seeks to analyse, in particular 

to th. reportage of Norman Mailer. “£ d r 

Tom ^Wolfe, 

j- — ,■ — - — vj r Michael Herr, far ftom dethron - rtll . il. hnnlr tn such bd uncharac- 

kind, generous, quick-tempered, arid i n g the myth-mongeririg novelists, ^ °- - 

with his own eccentricities’ . They W belongs alongside them in the im- 
full of interest, if inevitably disjointed, 
and record rome characteristic paying!- 
“Dp not allow yourself fo become W P 
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the horselaugh as 
a weapon against 
pipsqueaks in 
places of power . 

"The American Spectator ... is packed with 
well-informed vitriol arid arguments in favor 
of dragging everyone in the federal govern* 

: mentout to Kingsport, Tennessee, to be' put 
. -to work in a mine I ” . -^-Car& Driver 

iconbu sting, brawling] y staid; and won-,: 
derfully highbrow 

; .•—-William F, Buckley, Jr. 
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— The Daily Telegraph 
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as aafgBi . 

1 of Dis intensity of genius, of a 
soul!’ full of self-doubt, and not 





1$ ,* . ; f NMptatibfiridainti^ corllpetltlori that >■ 

i M pad for. pie ypat- ■ "Prizes." iv- 








tq break off the 
month of a 


. In- the eighth 
neither he nor 


V Pusti an. siva nh'rnu> whtnh I u/nulH vientUTC W 


to wpWn. Her contribution Is written 
With iShmp realism. Modi of what she 
savr k* familiar but is ; seen with a: 
oarticular clarityi She notices Wlttgeti- 

, J ® “P®Jl He': cast cm 

ItOsewhoknewf 


caused 1 

combined witir'a 
judgment 
effort on! 

.and, i 


concerned with two things, rim, an nKmv whJnh 
incident m which during Ss time as a’ ^aosfare^ whioh 
school teacher he , hit a lltfie girl ' ' te 
; when she complained to the 
headmaster^ denied he bad done so,: It 


; myself". 


re which I ttlpuld venturc.ro 
"in coriting, to terms- 


extent? One would never 
r ne uuess from Hellmann’s discussion 

c i n / a I? ^ nr fhat the circumstances that led Mail- 
a startling idea — or „ „ »«n,»iifn nm.i” about 


aginative: pant 

ion”. This is a siaruing iqea - or ~ ^ «tmeUfe novel* 

W)tild be, if Hellmann nad made a Oiljnore did him no more ere- I 

genuine effort , to prove his, thesis- ,.i , ,• gn .t. AV d > d thg 1 rest of the I 

fo? 1 ^ a L W ? Ife '^ rt C r?^ tta ^ Ct 3^ media ! predators Who exploited ■ the 

for the superiority of reportonal S' foV all it was worth. That Mail- 


realism over the Surreal fictions of 
Yonnegut, Barth, Pyrtchon, Coover, 
and the like. Hellmrinn asserts, but 
does riot demonstrate, that such 
bookie as Michael Herr’s^ Dispatches, 
about the; Vietnam war, or Hunter 

-.vM 

Presi' 


story 

er’s virtual absence from the stor 
along with his reliance on materials 
gathered by other reporters, would 
seem to disqualify The Executioner's 
Song ai new journalism is never' con- 
sidered, even 'though Hellmann 


Presidenftar race, : are part of the to the genre, 
tugh Uferary art of .our time because * Neither does lie take ‘into- account, 
they combine- the ; credibility 'of re- ' ^ his discussion of Dispatches, the 
porting “with th? self-refleav© pat- WBy Herr- s frenetic prOse. soaked, in 
tem-maldng of fabulist fiction".;. . " the drag and rock' argot of toe cpiin- 
'.ttellmann '1 relies on words like ter-cultrire; attempts to project alt 
“patteto” and “fabuhst ,, > - as: well .as --this as .yet another ..tepect. of • Uje 
orii other overworked favourites in 1 .Vietnam warj;Apd he falls l tp npt*c©, . 
the lofty-academic-vagueness , reper- though ^it is surely as- significant as. all. | 

' tOiv. . frhletnfirHnn . nnthnrtnl eon- the .■ oYattie ' abOllt.-,; aUtnOJI^'. 


■I'.'.? 


If you are searching for the ideal combination 
of wisdom and perspicuous wit, then The, 
American Spectator is for you. Where else but 
in The American Spectator will you find the ra- 
pacious top dog of the Kremlin pack regularly 
referred to by the endearing cognomen of Papa 
Brezhnev? Where else will you Bnd a devastat- 
ing review of feminist literature wickedly en- 
titled ”Hot to Trot, So What?” ’ / 

While The American Spectator delights in 
being mocktogIy l irrevere^tlyfuIlriy«riis l ^tthe■ 
same time deadly aeriousT-espedally when the 
targets are the Bacred cows of the prere trendily 
chic liberal media: OSHA, hot tubs, affirmative 
action, Jane Fonda, and all the other peculiar 
speoiea of fish .fowl; arid reptile that environ* ' 
me nUlista champion 80 strenuously on National 
I^ub^clUdto emd TV, 1 /- 

j . jEadi month, jeadefa are treated . to the regii- 
: lar features ofedit6r*to-<^rief!K, ttomritt-tyfreU,. •' 
Jr;, whose toenchant obsriryattoria on the fopslea 
of 20th pentur^ America are Mootiohed in some • 
of the liveliest' prose, airipe" the passing of 


H.L. Mencken,” according to Time 
magazute. 

If you Hav.e a mind for the unfashion- 
able, the unorthodox, the frequently 
unprintable, live dangerously . . ; join 
the growing roster of jstibaoribers to 
The American Spectator. The. coupon 
contains an gffer that will save you a 
heap of money. Mail it today. " r Y 
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The tackier textures of success 


By Carol Rumens 

JOHN UPDIKE: 

Rabbit is Rich 

467pp. Andrd Deutsch. £7.95. 
0 235 97424 5 


Thinking of lhat ten*year-ol(1 
penetration of Janice he feels "hos- 
tile and cozy in utmost equal propor- 
tions, with enzincss getting the 
edge". Unfortunately, it is difficult 
to make exciting fiction out of the 
compromises - or the decencies - of 
maturity. Lust, keen dreaming and 
wide-eyed dread were the very qual- 
ities which made the two earlier 


paint wood, tin, even red brick red, 
an orange rose flowerpot red lhat is 
unlike me colour of any other city in 
the world. . In the new book. 


Updike faces Rabbit at the beginning 
of the novel with the casual appear- 
ance in his show-room of a girl who 


— — innvjw uib ivru earner 

When Harry Angstrom is first intro- n ° vc . ,s BS cn g 0 g' n g as this one, over 
duccd to us, aged twenty-six, in Rab- a "' 15 n01 - 

bit. Run. his nrhinvpnuml ic nlrav.V 


“hi^rof h ^ran"h e VL7th? . ,n b °‘ h ,he books Updike 

point where his stlflingiy limited pre- v £ th ,. the mmi- 

sent has become unendurable. The ' rony ‘ J hou 8[’ ahve to the 

high-school basketball champion who h ^ hap ^t? 5 

was breaking county record back in dea L’ mvanab, y 

the early 1950s now works as a do- a -I°^ -J deal shed “ ““P®*- 
monstrator of the MagiPec! Kitchen fffiJ.5 111 ,°[! the , « ctual . whether 
Peeler. He has a three-year-old son, lhe forra °J- a , 

Nelson, and a disorganized and very S ui. f 8“8 ra P hlcaI 

a ant wife, Janice, who has re- , 8 technique is similar in the 

discovered a taste for wliiskv ! iew , V0 ‘ LJIT,e : though now the ideal- 


Pecler. He has a three-year-old son, 

Nelson, and a disorganized and very 
pregnant wife, Janice, who has re- 

Sut He is isfsi, , tssssT: wff&naas* js 

rS'Hw" ss r,t h IS£™„?s swjftrsjssris 

iiM he o r S.f h o e f SfiJSSrAS ffii! l ; h LK”' ,in ” al r^ 5 s ££: 


the world. . . In the new book, resembles Ruth. Rabbit is both sex- 

something of the excited manner re- ually excited by her and convinced 

Shamil finite I ?° r f tbat she is his daughter. His attempt 

sharply realistic and cruder in feel- to discover her real identity and to 

ing: Brewer, now, is track d own Ruth herself is somewhat 

the flowerpot-coloured city that tetonnillcnl and lacklustre, however. 
German workers built on a grid and ends * n a P olite stalemate as he 
laid out by an English surveyor fl F9PP tl Rutb ’ s insistence that the 
and where now the Polacks and c , cannGt be his. Then there is the 
spies and blacks sit crammed in confrontation between Rabbit and 
listening to each other’s television v e,s ? n * 30 aggressive ritual which, 
sets through the walls, and each d . es P lte ,hc Angstroms’ fear that 
other’s babies cry, and each tbe,r s ° n been traumatized by 

other’s Saturday nights turn ualv eve . nts in his early life, centres on 

entirely traditional areas of content- 
• mere is nothing in the new novel ion - a pregnant girl-friend, the desire 
to compare with the extraordinarily to “drop out" of college, and ill- 
vivid and tender love scene between treatment of the father’s cars. 

Ruth and Rabbit in the first book, Tf u»> a™ a **. a , 

where the minutiae of the domestic ih SS 1 a para ." 

and emotional ritual are recorded h 0 » b ? f i ^!l? vl ° u r and 


«»».u mi IU9 nvn i„:, 

J-fCitoiho Gulf of Mexico. Through SgjKJ 
a childish panic he finds himself tak- S a 

Itltt f h A uimnn lllMalin- to VJtJV 


ana emotional ntual are recorded *-» „# i olwu-* ■ u- . U,IU 

precisely, excitedly, but without sala- ? luSSri™ n0t 

piousness. Here, ail but one of Rab- n HS 5 * oi ?5* 

bit’s sexual encounters are with his Rabbits world- 

wife, though he is still very much Jht a ?L gaze ’. ™ es ° n s , wrigglings in 
alive to the attractions of other banflh th^u^fnc rJ w!> 
women. At the start he is ambivalent zSsL S? y ^"L? abb i t w^i? s L ? Vert ^ 


adventure is offered by Cindy Mb- 
kett, a conventionally luscious mw- 
ber of his ’‘set” at the Flying Bade 
Tee and Racquet Club. But the h£ 


. — — ms uin 

have never been consistently kind to 
Rabbit, and though they no too# L 
plunge him into disaster, they w||r 
determined to steer him narrow f 
away from the fulfilment of this™ 
clous if banal desire. i 


in* the wroi^dlKciion and driving !° «■ .’h^h hi, p„! S S2Zfi U ™& t g 

back towards Pennsylvania; it is then [ 1 agonist . s “senllalfr innocent and ^ ’ f tbl fail 
lhat he runs for reassurance to hk humQurle “ eyes. The humour that f V “ nd Pa now f, 

old coach Tothero, Tothero obliges emerRes does 50 casuallv. simnlv r* a L eal .9 riau 9 f . confidence . 

I'lfl ifn. II ...III. 1 _ ■ 


emerges does so casually, simply as 
part of Updike's viriti technique. 


faithful, 
w there 
e’’. But 


tical cymasm and whining sense of 
having been cheated by his elders, 
he seems a typical rather than uni- 
que product or his generation. “It’s 


Rabbit to *5*^5* ?-°r f ads RabbiUUpdike 

« . K , Ru f h > and a brief love ance the noet’s “i 

affair which leaves her pregnant. The whole- heai 
thanks to Rnhhli'c 1 ne wnoie neai 


is a real crisis of confidence’’. But L ? “ B 

now Rabbit is rich enough to solve e , com P* af 2?’ su «Jy- 

his financial and sexual problems at da ^ ed slang, of his Alma Ma- 

. Brake. Tta»bwTM£S55 ter, Kent State. “People think be- 


k 'SSSaS'd pSSffl 

.. T® n . year® later, in Rablt Rednx. sodic breathlessness is usually tern- desolating, he and Janice make love, ha^ 8 ' bC * U * hey throw up and 


.Ten years later, in Rablt Rednx, sodic breathl 
I" 6 tables ore turned; Junice deserts pered by clar 
Rabbit for the suave Qreek, Charlie other writers 


Stayros, an employee of Springer sense of the tacky, clutiered beautv 
Moiors, her fathers company. Per- of urban surfaces. In Rabbit. Run 
missiveness invades the shaky Ang- n * ‘ 

strom household as Rabbit gives 
shelter to two radicals, Skeeter and 
Jill. In both novels, the wages of 
sexual liberty are death. In RabbU, 

Run the deserted Janice, in an alco- 
holic daze, drowns their new baby 
daughter while trying to bath her, 
while Rabbit Redux has Jill burned 
ahve in a . fire started by . vengeful 
neighbours. 

In John Updike’s new novel Rab- 
bit is Rith, Rabbit; another decade 
on, is almost a star again, His father- 
in-law has bequeathed him co- 
ownership, with Janice and her ever- 
present mother, of Springer Motors. 

America is running out of gas, but 
Rabbit Is confident that nothing on 
the road can beat his Toyotas for 
mileage. With his yellowing press- 
cuttings and , basketball trophies 
ranged around the walls of his office, - 
tie feels the textures of success as 


-- — - — — iwur 

pered by clanty of observation. Few 
other writers have a more thrilling 


desolating, he and Janice make love Z uu “ r ° w *?P and 

like ’’gods bedded among stars”,' H flE ' croam 1 fi 8 bts ln *e 

turned on by the profligate waiterine 25? , « u goin8 iato theiT 

of their newly acquired gold coins * atbe Ji sbu sioess- any way, they don’t 
over the bed. S “«■" The irony of this is that Nel- 



over the bed, 6 . The ironj 

• • son himself urge 

as a more emotive spur to action, Springer Motore 


care, me irony of this is that Nel- 
son himself urgently wants a job at 
Spring er Motors. Rabbit only reluc- 



m 


m 

ij-fi.'.-- 


out of Service and Pam where the -r*i . . -. .. / ■■ , , 

Sb„ikSS3 F an tasist m the - shopping-mall 

•i . . the, star and isnearoolnt nf ail — ' •* + G> 


Rabbit Is Rich sags under a wei* 
of description, as if catching the ex- 
act textures of everyday life as «d 
as Rabbit’s thoughts and feelinp 
could make up for the absence tf 
real conflict, Its conversations often 
read like insufficiently edited repo?' 
tage, as if a tape-recorder had been 
surreptitiously set at the poolside tf 
the Tee and Racquets Cluo or under 
the family dinner table. It could 
almost be the kind of book a “liter- ’ 
ary” writer would produce if forced 
by penury to “novelize” a few qtf • 
sodes from some neatly-observed 
television family saga, Updike, bj 
being true to tne extreme ordinuf \ 
.ness of his character and the con- 
sumerism of his society, has turned 
■lumself into a bland reflection d 
both. 

Rabbit is certainly an unsuilahb ; 
case for an odyssey. He lacks the 
complicated mental equipment of* 
Helzog or even a Zuckerman; he I* 
little philosophy or politics and no 
wit. In the earlier volumes this dwfcrt S 
seem to matter. His talent wts 
perhaps simply for being youn&.Al 
twenty-six he announced “IT. you 
have the guts to be yourself, other 
people'll pay your price”. That efo- 
asm had at least a quality of tnit 
desperation, giving the narrative 3 
propulsion and tightness this now! 
lacks. When we leave him. Rabbit h 
nursing his first grandchild, a little 
moist-eyed. If not yet quite ffosl- 
. humous, he is obviously determined 
' « 8 entJ e Into that good, night. 
Rabbit doesn’t run any more; he 
goes jogging. 


engine, as fna kindof.^der^rlcl ■ — v 

i . . the; star and ispearpqjnt of all — - — - • ; 
these two dozen iemployees . and : ===5=== 

hundred; thousand i square feot of Bv T. O Trp»dw«11 
working space Which seem a wide 1 Ut HCa flffell 
shadow behind (ilhi as he .stands . 1 . 

there up front. , . . . jim harrisoni 


Reverberations of the; hdirora. in 
Rabbit s. past are well-dulled by this 


mt.i. 


Rabbit s. past are well-dulled by this 
' B J»®8 pf dollar-rich fat, If the lives 
of Rapbit and Janice have been 
transformed it Is not by their shared 
experiences, tragedy, but ’by 
V.l mqneyj TWs .may' be , seen afc evf 
•- *>ncp oT .fixe . Kind of osvehic limit- 


JIM HARRISON: 

Warlock 


.Sit sir fig 

' • Qf a voice from the thing has b^n L if^seemed- Sfe aiS 

*° Change ' 11,6 ^ ture upon 

M£^ne H buM«J h Rnhf ^ , the noV81 end * with^utidSi 

- * |a*^i.l5^| 52Sa&crf 

=5 his secret name,;. Luhdgren-Warlock 

d °« not find. it easy to take charge . w °/}ock cames an epiaraph from 
sts of his, own destiny. ... Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 


travels over the landscape ,in J 
doomed attempt to Impose a set ^ 
crazy but noble ideals on recaldttfrt 
everyday reality. Lundgren’s dread*, 
are leto than chivalric, but they art 


1v! r : ... sn jnferoh«' Updike match 1 hittiv'’ has been 


. V. . 

* . } * n 1 . 

\ n'v- 

si 1 

mm 

|j ;i 


J' li • : nimv IM48 .1 

• • ; i ■. ; is v 

, • - RabJMr. ' theii;: « • only 1 fleetihgly ; p®^- 

haunted! by a sense , of 'AiUt.'As 1ie; i apd! 

: ' dead fnow ndud no .Tnthum : orid 


ox trie ionq.ot psychlc^ limit-’ It is his wlfoi'taor&'lnt^^ ^peakso^ h«v- 

£&£^fsresasasssp«s2s#v!Ss^-: : s^^ %2gsr£& 


goo* stui’ nimseu, who at. length -dream past the ■ wit of man to sav a 8“nst the trwth? 3 and hub g»* 

[ f ^5h ^ p ^ ous I **®' 9 j° b iWlth ,U»e sinister Dr 'what dream it was.” Like Bottom's^ at Lutld 8 ^ 5 p ,a refusal (like Bottom* 
Idg-jPafl ■ territoty ; Rabun, a mniionaire mVentbr whpse ■ Lundgreri's dream Is misleadina and and ® on Quixote’s) . to see : Ms - 
mir ufhS^ril 6 ’ ^ y *i n an . ab ^ftdly effective Only parfially understood; misleadina ^ onsbi P with the rest ofthp wpridj®®, 

ffJS'^-SSCraL , ^5 -'SSSfft fSS: &!&• SS 1 **- "&**■ •» 'boundaries between ??JwSv6 lijht. . Out of .this 


as ate 'ga£' 


'.i’V; an executive for a 8Wlndlera . anp bloodsuckers,- 1 chief ' In Wishing -to change 

: r -' r a? pf * ^«JL%f^ndaU° n blit the revenue hte,the doctor’s hostile Lundaren aspires to 8 ( 

.V>.vfew.t£4 wife and homosexxlal; son. ; rfwe ffSd.toa t > 


ffll&tipnshlp nurse,, iLundgten leads an^hSiiS ’ 'mastet iat his, fate’ and archetVDe tooKnishf rJr ?■ followidg generation Kahlil GJbrfn. 


,the doctor’s hostile , Lundaren aspires to change the 
ixtial- son. 'World We are told thatifon a mostly 

lf8ntn _Uf. thu ^beonsetous level fie was vitaUv cpn r 
5 nt 5nH ff ;S° 0 ^ ^ the worid eohfo'rraJng to 

fhp d P a t ? :idea K ” This . ambition .afiitt 



everyday reality. Lundgren's dtem® 
are leSs than chivalric, but they a« ■ 
generous and humane. There .6 no- 
thing evil about LUndgren, and 
“Warlock” is at- this level an in- 
appropriate way for him to think of 
hunself. But Harrison, is at *“; 
conscious writer,, , and knows • : 

*warlock”. derives firom the yld.Efl- 
dish wdrloga which moans, literally, 
“liar against the. truth”] 'anp thus get* 
at Lundgren's refusal (like Bottom * 
and Don Quixote’s) to see Ms relax-; 
ionship with the rest of the world id an 
objective light- Out of this refusal 
comes comedy, but something tleeptf 
too,' 1 

' Warlock ' li, an ambitious novel, • 
and it bust be said that the plot fra. 
Wt top. slight for the thematic wejgnl . 
It is expected to beay. What satisflw 
most, perhaps, is' the author’s vigor* 

ous arid often acerbic wit. This com- 
ment on changing fashions in adples' 
cent reading-matter is! a. repr«enta% 
five exampte:. “Aftei: I all, the 
obridxiOin young priople ;are : »«»;; 
who rerid Thomas Wolfe and. take: 
that great burly oaf- to heart. In w. 
following generation Kahlil Gibrtn. 
tad Hermann; Hesse were to: cause 
fewer probjems, albeit their ■ . 
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tnntly succumbs to pressure h.J 
Janice and her mothef^lfe 
son on. 

Of the younger characters 
the pregnant girl-friend, is fo ^ 

‘K-n, 8 - Updike hBS n °t 5JEV* 

ability to capture a woman’s pGaS f 
uniqueness, in the process frS 
bhthely over a novelettish phrase„l 
two { ‘high-school loveUnws"! 
eves us the lover’s-eye viid ? 
flawed mortality, investing plaW 
with eroticism. Pru rouses RabbiiV 
lust with her smile that has a w! 
in one corner’’ and “her long <W 
arms and skinny bangled wrists" 
since she is about to give birth to fa, 
first grandchild, a sense of propria! 
holds him back. His last heme B 

aHuontllrn ,'r L.. J ... 


Articulating the awkwardness 


TONY HARRISON: 
Continuous 


The metaphysical substance of this 
poem ties not in any expression of 
religious belief, but in the metaphors 


Sonnets from The School of that allow an impossible thing to be 
. uen ce imagined. Yet even here we can de- 

, Re _ Cnllinss £3 95 ,ect 8 supplementary caution - a 

mfi 159 4 6 ' note that is meant to warn us against 

* 7° . accepting the poem as a transcendent 

Martial achievement. Punning on both words 

idaxe Books. £1. and images with a fervour and bril- 

16427 29 0 lianee that are typical of his best 

umquat for John Keats work, Harrison still aims to subvert 

,j„. n nn fcc 75 n his conceit by means of bathetic de- 

1 ,? P ' vices: the drab use, twice, of “not 

164 ~7 41 4 - unlike”; the comic rhyming of “Flor- 

1 / rie" and “sorry"; and, above all. the 

tinuous continues, and contains, devastating irony whereby the truth 
equence of poems by Tony of the poem is to be found in that 
rison that first appeared in book prosaic and killjoy phrase, "but only 
i some three years ago, when literally”. 


Eloquence 

64pp. Rex Collings. £3.95. 

0 86036 159 4 
U.S. Martial 
Bioodaxe Books. £1. 

0 906427 29 0 
A Kumquat for John Keats 
Bioodaxe Books. 75p. 

0 9Q6427 31 2 - 

Continuous continues, and contains, 
a sequence of poems by Tony 
Harrison that first appeared in book 
form some three years ago, when 
Rex Collings brought out a volume 
under the title from “The School of 
Eloquence" and other poems. There 
were eighteen School of Eloquence 
pieces In that book. Nearly twice as 
many have been added to make up 
the fifty that constitute this one. 

These poems, which their author, 
following Meredith's example, has 
decided to call “sonnets", are of six- 
teen rhyming pentameter lines each. 
There is, however, a certain amount 
of give and take where metre is 
concerned. Many fines are rhythm- 
ically uneven. Some stop abruptly at 
the fourth iamb, while others have 
extra syllables thrust upon them. 
Harrison’s sense of opportunity and 
exactness of ear aid him in these 


By Christopher Reid 

s and Moul upholders of nur law anil 
f order j 

s, one day thought its depth worth wagering ; 
. an | 

1 and borrowed a convict hu&h-hush from 
" his warder 


and winched him down; and back, flayed. 

grey, mad, dumb. 

Not even a good flogging made him 
holtert 

The phrase “hush-hush" has a par- 
ticular eloquence in this context, and 
is typical of Harrison's urbane guer- 
rilla tactics, whereby a witty device, 
disguised as something throwaway, 
almost negligible, is left to explode 
ut the least expected moment. 


Here the wrong word, the mala- 
propism, becomes the rhyme -word, 
ana therefore the right one. It is as if 
this were Harrison's method of vindi- 
cating his father before a reading 
public that must perforce consist 
largely of class enemies. 

Doing things as well as. if not 
better than, the bourgeois practition- 
ers gives Harrison the licence to do 
them more clumsily too. There are 
same lines in Continuous that remain 
obstinately hard to enunciate, _ and 
others where the syntax twists like a 
maze intended to lose readers, rather 
than help them on their way to 
understanding. Metaphors are fre- 
quently mixed - sometimes to comic 


Harrison is a cunning operator. He advantage, as when Harrison laments 


Harrison 


frequently 


knows, not only all the tricks in the 
book, but how to invest their use 
with a potent ironic force as well. 


(lie loss of “the tongue that I once 
used to know / but can’t bone up on 
now. and that’s mi mam's" - but 


touching and funny when he writes Thus in describing Uncle Joe’s stam- occasionally with disastrous results. 
S? U . l Juf LiS mer - the simi,c i,self is thrilling - as Tjie poem ‘‘Fire Eater” opens with a 


like to be the poet my father rcadsl” 
he declares wistfully in part II of 
“The Rhubarbarians”. The poem 
“Bringing Up" concerns his mother’s 
horror at her son’s first published 
volume. The Lowers, and concludes 
with her judgment: ” You weren't 
brought up to write such muckv 
booksF Another piece, “Book Ends 
II”, dwells on his failure to write an 
appropriate epitaph for his mother, 
and reports his father’s scathing re- 
sponse: “ You're supposed to be the 
bright boy at description I and you 
can't tell them what the fitek to putF 
Clearly, with domestic testimonials 
tike these, it would be hard for any 
„ . . , r , - . , poet to maintain huge confidence in 

prosodic misbehaviour - a tactical t h e primacy of his art. 
wish to make things rougher for the 

reader than they need really be - Yet Harrison continues to write, 
operates as well. and it would be worthwhile to ask 

We are given to understand that his reasons for doing so. On the 
The School of Eloquence is a work in evidence presented here I should 
progress. It would be interesting to that his poems constituted man- 
know if its author has a final shape °“™ *“ * ‘“nd of class warfare, in 
In mind. My own suspicion is that which defiberate awkwardness plays 
the sequence Is potentially endless f crucial part. Harrison s technique 

and tliat it will Continue to grow, “ S“g2“ KIT 

rather like Berryman’s Dream Songs, tory, behind the bourgeois lutes, tak- 
in an ad hoc rind catch-all fashion, ing pot-shots in that most cultivated. 
Nonetheless, Continuous is divided and hence vulnerable, of middle- 
into three sections that give it the c ^ ass preserves - poetry, 
semblance of .form: the first dealing «> ArC | cu | Bt ion is the tongue-tied’s 
with language, culture and history; Qghting » we rea d i n “On Not Being 
tiie second with Harnson’s rela- kff| ton * fl rat poefn in Con- 
tionship to his working-class parents, t(numiS and the onc that comes 
both now dead; and the third with c , OBes{ t0 offering a declaration of 
more casually related themes. intent A number of t h eS e sonnets 

• There are, however, many pieces have been written to redeem those 
that would fit as happily into one for whom repression has taken an 


“like a d-d-damascener's hammer’’, 
he endows a mere speech-defect with 
all the grace of that sought-after poe- 
tic figure, alliteration. Or. else, in 



Harrison: latter-day Metaphysical 

“Me Tarzan", he likens his own head 
poking out of a skylight to 
Satriarchal Cissy-bleeding-ro’aV, 


of a skylight to 
Cissy-bleed) ng-ro’s”, 


llie poem fire Haler opens wun a 
persuasive simile - 

My futile r speaking was like conjurors I’d 

seen 

pulling bright silk hankies, scarves, a 

flag 

up out of their inwards, red. blue. 

green, 

so many colours it would make me 

m - 

but the attempt to unite this with a 
metaphor involving fire-eating is 
hopelessly garbled: “I’m the clown 
sent in to clear the ring. I Theirs [his 
father’s and uncle's] are the tongues 
of fire I’m forced to swallow i then 
bring back knotted, one continuous 
string / igniting pent-up silences 

Harrison's stance is ambivalent, to 
say the least. He can, and often 
does, write like a virtuoso, and yet 
awkwardness abounds on almost 
every page. A well-sustained 
metaphor may be followed, as In the 
case above, by a botched one, as if 
the poet were telling us, with didac- 
tic emphasis, “You can’t hope for 
treats all the time." 

The clue to Harrison’s ornery alti- 
tude is to be found in a poem 
entitled “Turns” , which describes the 
death of his father: • 


tenor not a little too mawkish? I 
think so, but 1 dare say, too, that the 
effect is intentional. A poet who 
refuses to heed bourgeois precepts 
where metrical regularity, the use of 
impolite words and rhetorical 
assaults on his readership are con- 
cerned would, after all, be unlikely 
to give much thought to the question 
of “goad taste” - except in so far as 
it offered yet another weak spot 
through which to offend cultured 
sensibility. The heart on Harrison’s 
sleeve is worn — no bones about it - 
to disconcert. 

The best poems in Confintfoiu are 
those that demand our immediate 
heartfelt response, and they are to 
be found mostly in the second sec- 
tion, where intimate family matters 
arc at issue. Whereas one secs the 
good sense of those pieces which 
deplore the suppression of people 
who could not speak for themselves. 


one feels the rightness of the one 
that begins: “Though my mother was 
already two years dead / Dad kept 


using tmesis to enact a severance Dad was sprawled beside lhe postbox 
or decapitation of another, more .... (stIU.yR), 


or decapitation of another, more 
physical kind. At moments like 
these, be works as if engaged on a 
campaign of restitution, bringing 
back. to poetry those elements which 
genteel practitioners have chosin to 


his cap turned . Inside up .-beside hip. 

. head, . 

smudged HAH Ln purple Indian’ ink 


her slippers warming by the gas", or 
of the two or three that mourn the 
dissolution of a beloved household 
after the deaths of both parents. 

Harrison’s mode of awkwardness 
is perfectly suited to describing the 
unease within a family where he was 
set apart by his bookishness and 
superior education. The rare mo- 
ments of communion come across all 
the more poignantly, whether the 
poet is describing a session in an 
air-raid shelter whose trappings 
(“Air Raid Precautions out of Kensi- 
tasJA Victory jig-saw on Fry’s 
Cocoa tray”) are studiously rescued 
from oblivion, or a holiday in Black- 
pool, where the family is to be found 

gripping the pier machine that gave you 

shocks. 

The current would connect. We*d feel the 

buzz. 

ravel the loosening ties to one tense 

the family circle, one continuous ^ull 
The rhyming of “buzz" and “US” is, 
of course, another calculated affront. 

Continuous is a splendidly rich 
• book, fell of wit, tenderness, honesty, 
intelligence and anger. It would-be 
. impossible ‘ to predict how The 
School of Eloquence will be cbm- 
1 plated, if indeed it can be, but I 


and Brylcreem slicks displayed so_ folk 
' might think 


he wanted charity -fpr- dropping dead. 


section as into another, which I take 


Harrison's 


to be a measure of the intrinsic unity Uncle Joe,- a stammerer, and ' Uncle 
of this book. In lieu of an ultimate Harry, who was dumb; the speakers 
design, a sense of inner necessity of non-standard languages and dia- 
prevaifs - a spirit of opportunism lects; the Luddites, whose words are 
and legerdemain, whereby trifles and doomed to be “silence, parries and 
lucky finds are shown by the poet to hush on whistling hills"; arid,- -most 


School of Eloquence will be com- 
pleted, if indeed it can be, but I 
nope 'to enjoy a good many, more 
poem's in this liiie from the creator 
of the present sequence. Meanwhile 
Blobdaxe Books Has brought out a 
pair of handsome pamphlets to show 
.that Hnirison has been engaged on 
other 'work besides his major obses- 


carry greater significance than we, 
his continuing readers, could ever 
have predicted. 


snub. A wonderful instance of this m effective - but the poem pd*r of handsome pamphlets to show 
occurs in a poem where his father is “fv 5 . 0 elective out me poem ^ Harrison has heen engaged on 

heard (all speech in Continuous is ™ nc ' , - ' . other work besides his major obses- 

rendered in stressful italics) com- He never begged. For nowtl . Death s sjoht Martial consists of eight- 

£- ? 8 abou * hi ‘ " ew w nol8h - crow.. H. cd r* ■&£**£££* £&rss 

N«, to to to to tort /random ,o fa* .h. cl™ . ha, broke bta^OMhe .the 


Harrison is a latter-day Meta- Bottomless 
physical, but one who ' explicitly 1 
renounces metaphysics of the reli- 
gious sort. An outstandingly- power- 
ful poem called “Markedi with D.” i . 


cer Singers^ hell for leather all day long that splash like brackish 
fete tha is described with such anger ^ Q [ swef &hop bi the lodes on 

In National 1 Trust : , ; . ’ H Harrison is fond of rec 

Bottomless pits. There’s one at running up them dresses .' . . '««*.. . Fonnby bul these last 
Castieton, sarongs! 


ml poem called “Markedi with D.” 
concerning the cremation of the 
poet’s father, who in life worked as a- 
baker's man (shadeS-of the nursery JL , 
rhynje), leaves this quite clean 

WHen the chDled dough'- Of jifr flesh went • - - ; . 
• in ah oveh 

1 not unlike those he fuelled all his life> 

I thought of hla .cataracts ablaze With 
. : , • • . Heaven 

add radiant with the. sight of his dead 

light streaming from kh' mouth to shape 
„ . ’ ^ ’ , • ’ ‘ : ' - , her oamei . . 1 
not. Florence and , not Flo but always 
■, . V ‘ 1 ;. popta • 

1 thought; how his cold tongue bunt ijito 
. : ‘i - ;• - Qame \ 

’f but only literally, which makes me 

: . : • ‘ . .-• • sofry, ,■ i 

stay for ids sake there's po Heaven, to ■ . 

. reach. . , 

. * g«} It afl from earth -my 'dally Weed . 
bW. he hungered, for release from Inortal / •' 

. .,'iT - : -V / speech ■ .: 

. frwt;. kept him down , ' the tongue that 
, . *'i . ; We ahed lute lead,- ' : ; i 


that splash like brackish tears Into; pur 

..cap. 

Harrison is fond of recalling -Oeorge 
'Fonnby, but these last lines bring to 
mind a comic who works in' a' field 
closer to sentimentality and embar- 
rassment - Norman Wisdom. Is their 


comically verbose meditation on the 
bitter-sweet ness of life, for whldtThe 
oxymoronic fruit provides a suitable' 
metaphor; Both are slight product-' 
Ions -by comparison witn the Mere- 
dithlta sonnets, but they are worth 

looking out for. . 


Fewston, Full Fathom Five 


Once they drowned a whole village 
To make a reservoir, drinking water for Leeds 
That was itself overflowing ... I imagined 
The villagers of course (the real ones ... 

- Had been rehpused) swimming the streets 
. With torches, like cahdous flab: sq deep . 

:* It was always dark, but they still kept. 

Regular hours, enlarging each morning , <■- 
v To bu^ food, | newspapers, and again at night 
To walk thejr dogs. In dry summers . 

You could *«e the dp of the church spire, * 

; Where seagulls perched - otherwise ■ lake. 
Like any lake, indifferent to every claim . 
Except weather. And on warm pighta - .. 

■ '..Lovers would drive from' -Leech *9 W»* cb 


that kept him down, the tongpe that • !; How- its sur&'ce' thrilled to the moon, .even - 

• t v •*./ weighed. like lead. 'rf 0 the headlljghts of, cars on the opposite shore . . 

TfaMtoi m.n ^.^4 il’to. ' „ ,Tfat;d.ncM to ' ^ 

‘.Hrise, /'• • ' L - '•> . : V ^V>- 

; fM.Edjglaad made- to feel like, some. dull ; ' •■<!: ‘ ; ^ ' n ‘ • * ' 

Is, uhpkc, enough to Sting orw peon’s ; ’ . . : • CtlftTlCS,- BOylC 

■ -: u *nd adt (nqt 'unlike fidur)- foT'one smatl ' — ■ • ■■ '• ■ • l i' i ' nii 

+ ^ " ... 

■ ?• wW*' 1 . v->. T •: - JJ . ' ■ ' - ' • ^ 


Charles Boyle 
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Learning 1981-82 
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Yesterdays 

Papular Music in America 
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Imagine the pleasure of the indexer 
of a book on the history of Amer- 
ican Popular sane as he sets to work 
on the “I”s - ana realizes he is going 
to surpass Whitman at comic 
Me-ism. There is the delicious crisis 
of identity: “I Am - A Lonesome 
Hobo; A Ruck; A Rose; A union 
Woman". Or, "I'm - A Respectable 
Working Girl; About To He A 
Mather; An Indian; An Old Cow 
Hand". Fascinating symptoms: “I'm: 
Afraid To Come Ifomc In The 
Dark; Always Chasing Rainbows; 
Beginning To See The Light; Biting 
My Fingernails And Thinking Of 
You; Glad I‘nt Not Young Any 
More". Good solutions: “I'm Going 
- South: Back To Old Nebraska; To 
Sec My Mother"; ‘Tm Gonna - 
Charleston Back To Charleston; 
Laugh You Oul or My Life; Sit 
Right Down And Write Myseir A 
Letter; Wash That Man Right Out of 
My Hair”. Hopes and aspirations: I 
Wanna - Gel Married; Spend Christ- 
mas With Elvis"; 'i Want - A Girl 
lust Like The Girl That Married 
Dear Old Dad; Someone To Go 
Wild With Me; To Be Bad; To Hold 
Your Hand; To Lenin To Jazz 
Dance". And perhaps to sum up: "I 
Want Whnl I Want When I Want 
It". 

This list did not coinc from 
Charles Hamm's book - his indexer 
was not given such scope far poetry 
with the section beginning “I . This 
is consistent with the rest of the 
book, in which there is a hint of the 
author's own measured enthusiasms, 
upon which dust has since settled. 
To brush off the dust reveals the 
joins. He seems to have pasted a 
conscientious doctoral thesis oh early 
American sheet music on to a hasty 
piece about Tin Pan Alley and tack- 
ed on a routine explanation of the 
1960s. , 

Such is the author's diffidence that 
he hardly ever ventures an opinion 1 
of his own, seldom speculating, : 
tor instance,, on the reasons for ■ 
.. a spng's allure. He is content to | 
. cite inclusion in an anthology as . 
proof of popularity. Iq a disclaimer 
of an introduction, the author dc- » 

■ fines popular mpsic as that -which “is i 

• composed and marketed with • the , 
goal - of financial gain ... iffcsemi- s 
najed In physical form after first. t 
being performed in some secular 
stage .entertainment, anil afterwards 
consumed (performed or listened to) 

In the home by persons of limited 
musical training nnd- ability", So 

• "Happy Birthday To Yqu";, the most 

' frequently, sung, song in ihc .English ! 
Wngunge is excTude.d. since Patty and .. 
Mtfdred J. Hill, tlio kindergnrien 
teachers who wrple It In 1893. did 

- 2°* in , t 5 ncJ the market.- Nor 

■ does Hamm, consider hundreds of 
S!f. Important songs,, such m 

' .™epn The Range". “Yes. Sir. 
That $ My Baby", vCalifomla Here I 
Come’, “Maw Ya Gonna Keep 'Em . 
Down -On The Farm After They've 
: "t’Wish iCould'Shlhv , 

, r rny;Uke My Sister KateVCharlei- ‘ 
‘.Ibn?’, "Ten Cents A Daftw* -only u 
,/i.fcw of: the iserlotis 'omissions which 
revqal - the / .author’* self-dcfBailng ■ 

- ^beaipishness -aboitt the Kerin? of n- 
: RPbd ! papular 'song* He seems unable 

k to depl ;With |he ?*chcap." catchy tune : 
jqn lts pwntorms, “ ■ 

!■■< ';:!■/ - 4 - \ ..i • V ,; ■-.'■! : ;j. •!. 

i r-TOpular songs in America were ,'. J 


! potency of ciieap music combines a 
catchy tune with the appeal of novel- 
ty, [fie comforting qualities of the 
; banal and universal, and (he utility 
of the cliche. 

Some songs fund ion ns unifying 
anthems. During the two World 
Wars the singing Home Front felt - 
intimately involved in the Grand 
Struggle. This was even more true of 
the American Civil War, when sheet 
music or songs like "Weeping, Sad 
And Lonely" and "When This Cruel 
War Is Over” sold a million copies in 
both North and South. The tunes for 
such songs were of the flimsiest 
musical structure, certainly falling 
into the category of "formula 
music", which has always been with 
us. Mr Hamm misses the point when 
he fails in recognize popular songs as 
artefacts embodying the limes in 
which they were written: "You’d Be 
So Nice To Come Hume To" 
crooned millions of GIs to their girls 
- their children courted to "Let’s 
Spend The Night Together". 

The funny thing ubout popular 
songs is tliut they can be so personal. 

A list of the Hu Parade from one's 
own lifetime is like a family album. 
Some of the snaps arc simply pretty 
pictures; some, which seem to have 
the same ordinary attractiveness to 
the outsider are for oneself a remin- 
der of triumph, heartbreak or un- 
utterable nffcction. There are others 
which baffle: Who was that girl? 
What odd clothes. Could f or we 
have ever looked like that? We did. 
But there are always those which 
summon up a lime when all was 
right with the world. God was in His 
Heaven nnd had all his hair and 
there was no shortage of dancing 
partners. 


The songs which invoke this nos- 
talgia arc often intentionally nostal- 
gic. The writers of "Dixie" and 
“California Dream in'” both knew 
what they were about. It is curious 
how many American songs compel 
the singer to wish he were some- 
• where else (this seems to have 
reached an extreme in the 1960s with 
“We Gotta Gel Out Of This Place"). 
Since the nation was populated by 
millions of souls who haa done just 
that, perhaps it is really not so odd. 
They had hardly got to Ellis Island 
before the Irish immigrants were 
singing "Erin, The Tear And The 
Smile In Thine Eye" and “Ireland 
Must Be Heaven, For. Mv Mother 
Came From There". As belief in the 
Melting Pot became obligatory, it 
was more correct to pine for proper 
American places like Old Virginny 
and The Blue Hills of Kentucky. 

This is where Stephen Foster comes 
in. Steeped in the English, Scotch 
nnd Irish melodies and minstrel 
songs of his childhood (in the 
North), he shrank from the genteel 
fashion for “adaptions'' of German 
and Italian opera (Mozart was trans- 
lated into parlour pieces with glister- 
ing embellishments generally blamed 
on Rossini), and turned this inher- 
ited miscellany into the first really 
American music. He was the voice 
of his times reflecting Northern sen- 
timental responses to the “Negro 
question” in his classic coon songs 
like "Old Black Joe” and “Massed 
In The Cold Ground”' and 
antebellum nostalgia with the likes of 
"Swanee River". After the false 
dawn of Stephen Foster there was a 
reversion to vague sentimentality. 
But by the 189Ds the nation had 
become manic in its American-ness. 


“The United States", the New York 
Times boasted, “is now the envy of 
the world". All was prosperity, fran- 
tic novelty, and patriotism. Music 
publishers energetically catered to 
the whims of the market, responding 
to public interest in new gadgets, 
new money, new freedoms (and their 
consequent insecurities) ana national 
pride. On the stage, George M. 
Cohan, wrapped in the Stars and 
Stripes, strutted his song of worship 
for country and flan, a Jewish immig- 
rant Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

By this time, music publishing had 
moved uptown to 28th Street and 
Broadway, and was almost entirely 
dominated by Russian Jews who had 
fled the pogroms of the 1880s. (They 
made up one quarter of the popula- 
tion of New York City by 1910.) In 
Tin Pan Alley - so named by a 
journalist and songwriter, Monroe 
Rosenfeld, in an article about the 
industry - hundreds of songwriters 
and arrangers in cramped cubicles 
banged away on upright pianos 
(some with paper in the strings to 
produce a jazzy, tinny effect). They 
worked fast. Subtlety was accidental. 
They kept one eye on the public 
demand for songs about fascinating 
new developments like the tele- 
phone, automobile, bicycle, flying 
machine. The other eye was on the 
competition: should there be a hit 
with a girl’s name or “Goodbye" in 
the title, or a big seller about a 
cowboy or a hula dancer or a faithful 
hound - imitations flooded the mar- 
ket. Performers came to these cubi- 
cles for new materials, and singing 
salesmen, called “pluggers”, often 
waylaid them in the street, in the 
Insistent cacophony. The pluggers 
were many and aggressive, ingenious 


and energetic. The best of lbftT ! 
bragged of singing a song fifty £ 
m one evening, % boarding £ - 
cars and shouting into the thSZS : 
Broadway. They invaded S&L 

P °w C 2- rall ' es ’ ^-day bicyclers* 
in Madison Square Gardens. basS 
games and the boardwalks uSSt 
tic City and Coney Island. AlZ 
they were pushing the song-il^ 
pub ishers thought should fcZ 
week’s hit. "" 

One such plugger who came to I 
epitomize the era was Irving Berlin -l 
it was his first steady job. He had ! 
fled the Cossack pogroms with hk[ 
family in 1892 and left home at fan- 1 
teen, supporting hinfcelf as a salon 
pianist and singing waiter. He ping, 
ged songs for Harry von Tilzer and 
had published his first song, “Mare 
From Sunny Italy" by the lime he 
was seventeen. The man who had 
named himself after an English acta 
and a German city (he was born ■ 
Israel Baline) wrote “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band" when he was twenty. 
He has been called the best writer id 
every area of American popular 
music and represented in song eveiy 
phase of musical fashion of forty-five 
or more, creating what everyone 
thinks of as traditional Amerkal 
popular music. 

The irony of the birth of American 
song is summed up in Jerome Kern’s 
comments on the musical version o( 
Donn Byrne’s Messer Marco Polo. ■ 
Pointing out to Kern that it would be 
a story set in China about an Italian 
and told by an Irishman, Oscar 
Hammerstein asked what kind of . 
music he would write. “Jem 
answered, 'It'll be good Jewhn 
music.’" i 


Songs of the griot country 


By Tony Russell 

SAMUEL CHARTERS: 

The Roots of (he Blues 
An African Search 

151pp. Marian Boyars. £7.95. 

» 7145 2705 X ' 

The blues-singer is supposed to trade 
his soul lo the Devil for musical 
powers: Pectie Whenlstrnw called 
himself "The High Sheriff from Hell, 
the Devil & Son-in-Law”. Two cen- 
turies before Wheutslraw, seven- 
teenth-century traveller Richard Job- 
son noted that the griot, tribal singer 
of The Gambia, 

is held iri great contempt nnd is 
denied their common rite of Bu- 
rial. instead of which t.hc Corpse is' 
: set upright |n a. hollow tree and 
left there to rot. The reason they 


give for this treatment is that these 
cantators have a familiar converse 
‘ with their Devil, Hb-Re. 

Such traces have drawn Charters to 
the trail of the blues-singer and those 
characteristics of his music that 
“might have come from a distantly 
remembered African background. 
The trail leads back to The Gambia, 
source of many of the slaves who 
were broiiBht to th? southern states. 
It is still griot country, with a 
flourishing musical culture supported 
by the government radio service, and 
griots undeniably resemble blues- 
singers in so far as they play stringed 
instruments, often sing solo, and are 
a kind of community Spokesmen, It 
is a natural place In which to search 
for the roots of the blues. 

Charters makes (his ambitious goal 
the title of whaf proves to be scarce- 
ly more than a traveller’s diary. He 
cannot have spent very long in the 
country, and less than ten musicians 


i*. ; yiwii composers inenwwvMi: 
^been'.'^lclc off the Htark/to 1 
ft changes to. the popular titste - 


] defect bhaiig^s In the popular fos 
• . to - adapt tljr innovations of mi 
>£«qripus” composer*,. and to full! 




c. & w. 

’ ; . For Sara 

Mu*iH«u fr°m the cwdie , . . Birth, marriage 
ind deith, to the whine of ifeet guitars. 

Rows pf petticoats - high kicks at the hoe-down. 

You start putting a few words together 

for a song, and they turn into a complaint. ; 

Vm a limple man. Living U nivei easy, . . ' ' 

Bm jvotoen ate jlpwert whenyott (angft.them. 

And they cap be me*H, or tktyteh c he# on you ... i . 
Her halt, was bug and black at ravens’ wlngt. 

In Jtvt minutes, the killed e«jr lovewith words.- 

Lightning always strikes at the same spot ... 

My Jest coivboyshlrt was destroyed by n re , 

tear* havj lusted the strihgt of my guitar. V ' % - : 

■ i ;• ■ V, : \ • - s': '• 

.1 i.-v-/ -.,v ; •• : 

Michael Hpfmanix 


are mentioned as having been re- 
corded. Most of the book is in the 
PatM Pictorial style Charters has 
been developing since The Country 
Blues twenty-odd years ajgo: careful 
description of landscape and event, 
plenty of adjectives of colour, now 
and then a modest impressionist cur- 
licue. 

Charters gives the griot every 
chance to establish brotherhood witn 
the blues-singer, by phrasing his 
analysis in loose and adaptable 
terms: . . the griot songs . . . 

didn't sound much like (he blues. 
The two song forms came from diffe- 
rent mu?icalldioms. But I could also 
hear certain traits - like the way of 
singing and the rhythmic texturing - 
that were common to each of them." 
■He is hardly ever more precise than 
thlsi- he talks of “strong expressive- 
ness",' “halting persuasiveness", “the 
same kind of repeated rhythmic fig- 
ures”. But this is the vague ian- 

K of record reviews, not musico- 
I description, and certainly not 
the stuff of convincing argument. 

By concentrating on griots Char- 
ters overlooks other musical ideas 
from , Africa that contributed to the 
blues, like the eartK-bow that dim y 
prefigures y "bottleneck’’ guitar^ 
playing, He isolates the blues from 
Afto-^nerican folkmusic as a whole 
and fails to take account 6f many 
intriguing' cultural survivals: Flatly 
asserting the half-truth that "the 
blues function in American black 
society as a popular, love song", he 
leaves himself unable to consider a 
singer Hfte SICepy John Estes, who 
indefatigflb y . improvised verses in 
prase qf his community in the small 
town of Brownsville. Tennessee, 
.Spngs about white lawyers who pro- 
tecled him or black storekeepers 
w i! 0 d L id favours. (And later, 
when he became famous, about the 
people from Chicago, “London or 
Copenhagen who camp to record 
him.) This is not precisely the job of 
a sriot: put It is suggestively similar. 
Griots hve on praise; their songs are 
prefaced hy.-even coMposed ofTstor- 
les about their patrons and other 
local digmtanfes. and they moke their 
living by their, accurate memory and 
discree{;editodaUzjng. ! .. 1 . ■ 

i I Bt , 9 rirt S •in t'his .way thO. blues- . 


man and community satirist, Chat- I 
ters, inevitably, sees him as inhabit- I 
log an essentially different cultural 1 
world from the Mandingo jail m .[ 
Wollof katt. The African is a com- s 
munity genealogist and a bard - of £ 
kings ana merchants; the Afro-Amer- 1 
ican a drop-out even among lb | 
dropped-out. But this seems a gross- | 
ly false antithesis. f; 

It arises partly from the absence (t f 
historical perspective. .What hap- 
pened to raise Kichard Jobson's con* 
temptible cantator of two centuries 
ago to a figure of local, even region- 
al distinction? How different is that 
rise in status from, say, the progress 
of B. B. King, once a scuffling blues- 
man on the “chittlin' circuit^ of 
black Southern bars, now a black 
culture hero? Charters neither asks 
nor answers such questions. The 
Culrlots of the early Europesa 
travellers, the present-day . M 
Nynma Suso, bluesmen living .and 
bluesmen two or three generations 
dead, all are portrayed in a timeless 
present. 

The chief fault, of this book is not ^ 
that it fails, Us Charters admits, to 
make, its case, but that' Jt ha(d>y 
makes a case for the claim. tWt there 
is a case to be . made. There am 
indeed- Afrjcap survivals. In black 

American music, arid thorough study 
of the griots 1 may yield further con- 
nections. instead of such a study 
Charters offers lightweight musical 
speculation and some pleasant local- 
colour journalism. ; ■ 

Jpavid Meeker’s dew edition of fa* 
in the Movies (Talisman Books: 18 ; . 


<wu BCHOS, in 

rriudeians either , appear or contrimn® 
to the soundtrack; it contains, sp 
index of 1477 jazz" and blues 

as well h s. eighty, rare bhotbgrapnS' 
’ ,p - of film portraits 


Abaft .from hstinra Of film portraits, 
of, musicians including Tal FBdpw, 
Sdn Rap Couht.Basip^ Jay MtSharuv . . 
sortnyRdlllhs ( 2 ). and Nat King ; Co| 6 . . 
(3), oqr attention is draWn to bUK' 
known films such as Stilvez I’oeuf, .*•-• 
safirii»l report on ooultrv raising op an 
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A Goon and his grievances 

=as===a===ss=Ba "’ " " ' tells how Milligan loses his double-bass mac and warmly eyeing u fetching 

RvValpnfinpriinninpham pn ^ s , t m ^P el und i er 3 his bird in long legs and short shorts. 

By V aieniine IsUnilUlgnaill cardboard dickie-bow in the rain, cuts Together, Milligan and his myth- 


« jj. i. aw *A at 8 rowm 8 c l ub hop .to play, single- stays sacred with them - the Pope, 

Indefinite Articles and Scunthorpe handedly in the absence of the other nuns, blacks. “Chinkee-Poos", Jew- 

150pp. M and J Hobbs in association musicians, alternately on guitar and ish carol-singers, Welshmen, Princess 

with Michael Joseph. £7.50. trumpet - and all in aid of the wrong Anne, landladies and (this book's 

0 7181 2078 7 gig, at the wrong rowing club, on the running subtext or leitmotif) Scun- 


cardboard dickie-bow in the rain, cuts Together, Milligan and his myth- 
his neck in a car crash, is compelled by iczed self will take on the world, if 
a certain Colonel Schnockling-Thun only by bud-mouthing it. Nothing 


running subtext or leitmotif) Scun- 
thorpe. The Jokes about the lusts of 
Old Age Pensioners, about Mrs 


" - - .r wrong night. thorpe. The jokes about the lusts of 

There’s never been any problem about No wonder, then, Milligan being $£ d „ Pensioners, about ^ Mrs 
telling the Goons apart. "Sellers" was such an endangered specimen, that 1 nnllss cooking, her husbands ini- 
the slick one, the slender- toned Loth- he has become extremely conscious Pbcd disappearances, her prolonged 
aria in the Lamborghini. “Secombe” is of how the whole human and animal ™ terror (a photographed hos- 

the big one, the hazard to shipping world is full of endangered species, prtal snip is said to contain her vic- 
a m ,i !<- u.'. v,., timsi. are as sick as can be. Thev re 


pital ship is said to contain her vic- 


(Milligan’s joke). And "Milligan” is the 
bad case, looking low, an evident inst- 
ance of fallen arches, South London 
and halitosis, his tea-strainer moustache 
tinted with ancient stains and unmen- 
tionable substances, his cap in tatters, 
his beard etiolated, his mucky raincoat 
missing buttons and held up with 
.string. He’s Worried of Finchley, the 
man too much in the pub or the 
bookies’ or the post-office (where his 


savings account -is by now seriously tured in n wild surmise, as “run over 
depleted). He’s the reader who chortles by a steam-roller and . . . now a 
over McGonagalTs verse in the book-marker in Lewisham Library”. 
Lewisham Public Library. He once Milligan's characters are frequently 
played comet in a brass band, and being boxed in. Fusilier O'Brien was 
he’s still got the hat, though the comet “buried in an envelope”. Milligan's 
has rather seized up. He was even a 


He’s mightily preoccupied by bat- * re “ sick as can be They’re 

tered wives, by inmates of Holloway ,n which Dr Cnppcn, 

Prison, by “dead little birds’* arriving ! he wife-murderer (Mrs Thnllss cat 
in hecatombs at Heathrow Airport, ,s n » med Cnppen), is an important 
by men's propensity to destroy each touchstone. 

other, especially with nuclear bombs. „ „ , , , , . . , 

People are often steamrollered flat in i°^ es make * or anarchy, sjck 

Milligan’s narratives - Fusilier okes envisage super-anarchy. TJe 
O’Brien, ironed out by Milligan’s tw ° Milligans go in for the anarchic 
grandfather at the wheel of a millt- action, of course, but it s the cner- 
ary steamroller; ”my rather”, pic- 8[« of anarchic language that they 
tured in n wild surmise, as “run over above all seek to release. They often 

by a steam-roller and... now a *.° „ d .* c,10 . n ? r . y u tnlne »n ^?- n 

book-marker in Lewisham Library”. Eccentrics ^ It might be, or Grati- 
Milligan’s characters are frequently tuda - or Honesty ) and then pro- 
being boxed in. Fusilier O’Brien was ceed to unpick, invert, turn Inside 
“buried in an envelope". Milligan’s °“t> .shake up, rattle and general y 
chum Abdul Latif keeps a crowd of disorientate them. This is certainly 
mates in his closet (they fall out ?ne way of enrolling the English 


Ilea auu KU l Ills UO‘| U1UU&II IIW VU...W1 uunvu III u>. vinuu)., . ■■u.» e uM » - rp. . ■ 

has rather seized up. He was even a chum Abdul Latif keeps a crowd of disorientate them. This is certainly 
finalist in the Brass Band Concert mates in his closet (they fall out one way of enrolling the English 


(Economy Section) held at the Scun- when Milligan goes to hang up his r r . 

thorpe Municipal Baths - as a photo- coat). Crowd-hungry tube-travellers P> e s freedoms. Using 
grapn in this bookproves. The board- are Jammed into their carriages by J h at_ struggle was, ot 


language in the fight for English peo- 
ple's freedoms. Using language in 
that struggle was, of course, Cob- 


uig-house of Mrs Thrills at Scunthorpe “hydraulically operated ma 
is, of course, his annual resort. powerful air jets", “pressui 

In other words, the persona Spike Mnnons’’. i Mimgan , s family 

Milligan creates for himself is an ex- S^frSnjNA 3 cn^niFHS 
reed& British one. He’s Private , 

Eye’s Sid Bonkers, Philip Larkin s Mr LY - “? IS UP . Just , 

Bleaney, a chap who looks much like ar 7 edlto f s ; l e ^P ec i a 
Michael Foot (Milligan’s ftiendj and ™ ?^ k i n oi 
behaves like Sergeant Leo Milligan H ^ u.PJ .. npr 

(Milligan’s dad) - the soccer supporter word boxes, expecting him to per- 

who used to work out Arsenal’s moves Jjjjj ™P ri sd 
with sugar lumps dyed Arsenal red and J000 wo^s about televiuon, they 

follow Arsenal matches on the wireless, ® aid -, 1 
dressed the while in an Arsenal jersey, the y re u d °* n P ® 0I ?“ 

toting a football rattle and swigging ence > ^ nds up saying, is 
beer from a bottle. When TV Smi mal :e gMto - ‘"TSSS 
S B h? got himself a re f 5 wh^.le a, ^ SQS 


RAJPURNA, SOLDIER’S FAMI- ^English peo- 

LY, THIS WAY UP". Just so, liter- P[ e? • demands an MP in a debate 
ary editors, especially “Silly Willy about defence expenditure in Milli- 



are neo- 8 ai ? s * an ' 
into 2000 scnptwmer 


fantasy about becoming a 
iter for Prime Minister 


scriptwriter for Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan. “Oh them!)" 
sneers the Minister of Defence. Cob- 
bett of Famham could scarcely have 
made the point more sharply than at 
such moments Milligan (and “Milli- 


said. I suppose they know what made the point more sharply 
they're doing"). The comic's audi- such moments Milligan (and 
ence, he ends up saying, is the ulti- IS 011 ) °f Qr°ckley do. 


Robin Williams as Popeye, the title-role in Altman's 
Altman by Jean- Loup Bourget ( I27pp . Paris: 


ilm of 1 980, from Robert 
s dtlig. 2 85601 001 6). 


mate gaoler - imprisoning clowns 
in^o the need to be funny, driving, 
them all to solipsism, nightmare and 
__ , ,, . , „ . drink, to Tony Hancock's suicide 

bTA'taTU mem.1 h'cakdown. fHg CVSteiTI 

pieces, is rooted in the great deal that Milligan’s article on Tony Hancock J-'VUUIlg J ** t'V/i.xx 

Milligan himself has had to put up i s notabfo in several ways. _ — . 

with. Milligan is an ordinary man who its dissatisfaction with the dich6 ~ 1 . ’’ = Tf,e Jtalian Job (1969). He s been 

has endured most of the ordinary in- ft s title announces, “Sad / Funny R v T I Rinvnn • !!l ciSS 

suits, degradations, and impositions. As Men", witnesses to Milligan’s de- Pin J° n an ^to Smith 

the son of parents in the lower eche- si re never to be bound, even by an — — ■ : ~ — — — — (California Suite , 1978). He s had a 

ions of I he British Army in India he apt description. More interesting still WILLIAM HALLi ’ -ISSSSta^jSIaii!? 

was subject to all kinds of ills, mduding j s its. dwelling on Hancock’s nggres- Da , dno r- ,__ \ JEKR* 1 ®-' °livl ar m Smith 

malaria, that were consistently misdi- sioa. Hancock botched his first mar- Rlnornnhu (1972). But most of ail .he s been In 

agnosed by Incompetent MOs. He lived riage, hurt his friends, sacked a sue- ^Authorized Biography . and oto ^ pf J?-S| 

tfirough the freeing bedrooms of the cession of side-men, gave his script- 260pp. Sidgwick and Jackson, £7.50. put a battalion,. In Play Dirty ( 1968) 

sssarti»£ 

sj . &L , swk 5 y , d 3 ! r 

iwie men who are biffli ’ 8 

KODte Jho • » Morrisdrt. or Issur Demsky - .a the ffera, 1969).. After ? spot pf 

are chiven T’fv^cedes ^uf Milligan warms to Australians pre- romantic-sounding couple better |eavq he bounced backastolonel- 

dPofflc^ taSiR cisely Because they re tough ( J no- known as John Wayne and Kirk or rather 0 berat ..in The Eqgle has 

aVvysSS h fS STS A thing a fight wouldn’t settle mate”). Douglas. . . Landed (1976) dnd t^o second tatw . 

bullies as ever the Army’ was. Bureau- b l e ^^?i^ a ^ c brt DD ed Born in ^don in 1933, b ad * ^ his^rank 

crats who want him to keep signing S^. oh ^5!. n ^ T 5f l . r^ h /camnKs Caine went into acting after National hirped JJ) Wn ^ 
forms, the., people who’ mhoage the J 11 g ' nam?na Service, beginning as ASM for the for A Bridge Too, Far (1976), 

(elephone system, magistrates, police- f h vSth jSenh ' who Horsham repertory company. Then . Most. recently we’ve seen him •«./». 

men, traffic wardens, jtte perpetrators . S L : pnTrahiSn b now came the usual sad story of unem- cfpzed fransveahte psycl\la^ist, slicing 

of Muzak, banks (’‘legBl^hkhway- ^ ^ h B n : Payment: and: occasions! work os k a . Angie. . picjdnson . up-wilh . a razor. 

foeo’O. tho visa officials at 1 foe US Y television ^tra or in adyortisements. IpmseU to 198ff) <r Bhd>as t .aJ 

Embassy in Grosvenof Square /can mhiVlhelr Gradually- the pam 1 got bigger, and, footbair r mad POW, taking the field 

they tell the difference; he wOhcfera, • of . WortWng -C‘I print their h& brok /jn tQ films in^Sfitwhen he with Bobby Moofe, Pele and ArdDek 

between Groilcho and Karl Marx?); jj!ff iSSfStf fought - in ati unbDled part - along- (Ekape to Victory , 1981). Forthcom- 

the ubiquitous front-man called Spokes- ^nrmone^nilh? rt- Stanley Baker and Harry fog, . attractions are . Deathtrap, an 

ipart Said, and doct<rra: above all, It’a ^ Andrews on A Mil, In Korea,; Ofhei adaptation of -In Levin’s stage thrri- 

medicai prattitfoners that get MUiigan a a io n a too iate^for films, mostly unmeinorable, fol- lorj .and The Hand, * shocker which 

goat. GPs, • locums, hdjriMpat h^pri* 4 -ttwi an occasional named promises weU ■ by nurtbering among 


Beating the system 


By T. J. Binyon 

WILLIAM HALLi 

Raising Caine • ; 

The Authorized Biography 


The Italian Job (1969). He’s been 
married to Elizabeth TayJor (Zee 
a/td Co. ,1971), and to Maggie Smith 
(California Suite , 1978). He's hod a 
.second Oscar nomination, playing 
opposite Laurence Olivier in ,S(eutn 


(1972). But most of all he's. been In 
and out pf enough uniforms to kit 


j. Sidgwick and Jackson, £7.50. out a battalion,. In Play Dirty (1968) 
\ 987/7 4 he was q captain; getting his shoes 


bio, rather than hagiographer. As it 
is, the deepest probe into character 
analysis comes from (in astrological 
chart prepared by "a ravqn-hafred 
soothsayer”. "Like all Fish, he Is: a / 
complex character. Romantic yet-' 
cynical, sensitive, dramatic; restless, 
-tending to ejcpect too much." No- 
thing much to worry about here: 


ilion,. In Play . Dirty (1968) thing touch to worry about here; 
captafoj getting hid shoes flattering, indeed. But then, : no 
d while mowing up Rom- doubt tossing her ' raven locks,- she 


thing a fight wouldn't settle, mate”), 
Exasperated by the muzak in his 
QE2 cabin, finely chopped 
through the wiring. In his campaigns, 
he fights rough, fearlessly naming 
names; now a -Keith Joseph. 'who 
■ wants to wreck a nice bluidfog, pow 
.a Dr Thomas who has offehdfed Mill- 


Like many in his profession, Michael 
Caine goes under a false name. 
Rightly, probably, ’for Maurice Mickle- 
wblte seems no more likely to have 
box office appeal than did Marion 
Morrisdrt or Issur Demsky .a 
romantic-sounding couple better 
known as John Wayne and Kirk 
Douglas. • 

Bom in South London in 1933, 
Caine went into acting after -National 


he was ? captain; getting his shoes 
full of sand while blowing up Rom- 
mid’s petrol - dumps. A year later 
he’d changed services and was up to 
Squadron leader in Battle of Britain , 
but was then .immediately busted 
down to private qnd shipped off- to 
help the Yanks iii the Pacific ( Tad 


utters a dire warning: “an ill-starred 
Jupiter . . . could very easily result 
■in him becoming overweight if he 
were not '.careful. 


helothe Yanks in' thePadficfTob -Setting this aside, it seems clear 
Rite the Hera 1969) .After a snot of f rom the sub-text that Caine is an 
leave he oounced back' as Colonel -- intelligent, technically accomplished,' • 

Landed (1976) dnd ty?o seconds taler , !L\ e iS^S y JT2Lt fc fltIh B andtnnS 
had, like Benedict , 


Service, beginning as ASM for the for A Bridge Too, Far (1976). , 

Horsham repertory company. Then . Most, recently we’ve seen hinvas/a 
came the usual sad story of unem- cfpzed transvestite psychiatrist, slicing 
ploVment: and: occasion^ work as L a . Angle picjdnson, up- -with . a razor.- 
television extra or in advertisements. (Dressed (o , Kill. _ 1980), : Hhd>as ,.a. s 


appalling ones. But then, there jirt a * .;;' 
lot. of bad films,: ami _ it's -hard: to. j; ; 
criticize spipcone who makes It! per'- . 
fectly plain that he’k the: business ‘ ■ : 
prirtfarlly to pap -thefrtpt. Arid he’s 
bee*i unlucky, toci, in thp ( several . 


:fss.ssrs sYiaa. : 


nameJarg 
little birds 
“MUHgan" 


tota Whdra he accuse^ of wflflil ctuntta-» his ^rror '^maae *U» 

ness m the way in which they told hia iSth^^hSbCT^hStioned 

wife she had tertainal cancer:, all of. fth?a S?nie & 

them tj«,o or,«tk«-wr^. rfUft homme pore dans ia rye .a 


Was trud of The Last Valley (1970), 
in which lie shared the lead With 
Omar Sharif. It was literate, reason- 
ably Subtle and convincingly tet.’but 
perhaps the cinema ^public- just: : < 
wasn’t, ready for. the. Tnirty Yearn. - 
War: It’s harder to explain the tela; ! 
live -failure of -.’The Mari Who W.Quld . 
Be ‘.'King . .(1975) ' from -tHe . Kipllrtg. -.f 
.short , gtory, directed; by John: HM* 
Ion; .with Caine stid S^anr Ointiery 


“i Uie way iri which they^ 'toW-iJ- ‘-g^ ^ ^htob^ir ? ®bned : g®' when he Exchanged hjs- .natiyj Befo/e'tke big bi^k'rafoe - (^We' .short story, directed; by John: Hlfr: , : , 

y* h»d - terminal cmcer.. all, ot. SP’i.gX fibtt S STf 9&W** had - a^rVntl^ rloyecl with : ideil -“ton. :iSUi ' kitfe .kd Stan, ConnWy, ■ . 


pd case ofirt 
e, of St vitii 


ftis. Dance;- 


performance; which certainly mertte b ook. It would be possible io 

S e t.i ta IiS za r» n ^ ^ forgiye Willi am Hall’s ^petltious use 

'HflUiwells Filmy Guide ; ■ -.After, this, a 0 fmateriaV,his apparentbelieFthat 
. ;rou p lo ot '.ah» «pabfe of . retaining 

.i Jpcress Flle (1965) ■*! ftMjnt Pf ah', anecdote in ' their memory; for 


!Ca(ne‘ hbw lives ta'. a ' 

lory bri:top of BevferiY. Hills, with bis . 
wife (former hfisi. Guyana |:.(h&d jn 
■Miss .World 1961): and :-, daftght^-. : ' 
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A fanciful world 
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By Frances Spalding 

Caret Weight RA " 

Royal Academy Diploma Oalleries . 

“The world we live in" is the title of 
one of Card Weight's paintings, and 
the theme of many in this exhibition. 
More particularly, this world is that 
of South London, of railway stations, 
red and yellow brick and overgrown 
trees in small back gardens; on area 
hardy pretending to gent it lily, 
scavenged and forlorn. What makes 
these paintings far from dreary is the 
sense of something electric in the 
atmosphere. The scenes are always 
inhabited and sometimes contain hu- 
man or religious dramas. But even 
when the figures merely walk down 
the street one receives the impress- 
ion that this is a world on edge. 

if Cnrel' Weight has a liking for 
the underside of life he hss none for 
the art world and its critics, and 
enjoys “sending up the highbrows". 
He ts, os he suys, a little “out of the 
normal run of things" while also re- 
maining happily and very firmly en- 
sconced within the eccentric main- 
stream of English art. For many 
years Professor of Painting at the 
Royal College, he has also exhibited 
at the Royal Academy's annual sum- i 
mer exhibitions since 1931. He is a i 

E rollfic artist; affectionately regarded i 
Y a great many painters who were | 
his students; and admired by a wider j 
than usual public, not least because i 
lie has always insisted on keeping his s 
prices low. This retrospective surveys I 
fifty years of his work, during which ( 


- period he has never been deflected, 
hy modernism, market pressures or 
fngh-brow critics, from painting what 

- interests him. From the moment (in 
1932) when he portrayed an elderly 

, lady swiping an escaped lion with her 
. umbrella, it was clear that theoretical 
■ abstraction would pass him by. 

[ He is also an intriguing figure be- 
I cause he unites two distinct strands 
in British art. While he was still a 
' student (first at Hammersmith An 
School, then at Goldsmith’s Col- 
lege), Christopher Wood died. From 
the early paintings exhibited, one 
can guess fhut Weight first modelled 
himself on Wood, absorbing his 
naive style which was then popular 
among painters of the 7 & 5 Society. . 
His touch is more graphic than 
Wood s, but still crudely expressive, 
and it gives an urgency to his four- 
panel painting describing the escape 
™ • wom (an animal also painted by 
Wood) from the zoo during an air 
raid. In order to extend his control 
? f , n 3 rraI i vc We ight has clearly 
looked at Stanley Spencer, not at his 
technique but at his ability to deploy 
Ihe drama across the entire scene. 
By applying an essentially painterly ; 
slyle to narrative. Weight is able to 
give it a refreshing immediacy: his 
paintings do tell a story but they also 
delight the eye. ! 

Essential to his story is his choice I 
° A newspaper photograph j 

of Crystal Palace gardens sent him to < 
Che spot in search of a background i 
for his “Betrayal of Christ* He i 
to und a half-ruined flight of steps v 
ornamented with a tilted urn that r 
still hung on to its “Base by a thread, v 
Placed in the centre of his picture, r 
this urn becomes a slightly obvious p 


equivalent to the impending arrest. 
Elsewhere his use of background de- 
tail to enhance content is more sub- 
tle. In “Fury" a boy beats another 
while the rest of (he gang ran off, 
their flight repeated by the sharply 
receding wall. The approaching bob- 
by causes less sense of panic than the 
branch that extends menacingly to- 
wards the victim and his oppressor. 
In “The Moment" a child stares 
straight out as if suddenly shocked 
by something seen; behind him the 
desolate empty street stretches across 
the long thin format like an echo of 
his scream. 

Much of Carol Weight’s subject 
may spring from his own 
childhood experiences, though Nor- 
man Rosenthal, in his interview with 
the artist printed in the catalogue, 
does not explore this. There is, 
however, an insistent strain of 
melancholy in this show, and a no-, 
ticeable sympathy with suffering, 
even if the suffering is only unloc- 
ated fear. Weight is as much in- 
terested in the tensions of modern 
Ufe as He is in their setting, and like 
Munch he makes them palpable by 


A serious life 

By Peter Ke ating ~ tants of Tobermory to temperance 

— were met with a derision that drove 

A Curious Life for a Lady her awa v- 

National Xibrniy of Scotland Not that she stayed in any one 

~ v ■' — ' Place for Iona. She went to Hawaii 

Isabella L. Bird led the kind of lire J & k wt g£J* ffgSfc £ th Z Sa ¥‘ 
that seems calculated to mock n«.r i s !. s . (1875), to _ America 


_ .... w* I^ugiuil LFUI 1 C- 

sorts frequently to biblical subjects 
as useful carriers of human drama. 
Moveover, his desire to give the norm- 
al a magical frisson leads him fre- 
quently to the supernatural. Ghosts 
make a regular appearance in his art 
and frequently [rouble his street- 
walkers. After a while they seem 
matter-of-fact in this zany, fanciful 
world which in the hands of a diffe- 
rent artist might quickly become 
parochial and restricting. 



that seems calculated to mock our a £f n /i //, i 

modem view of V dorian middle- n h Ae f ^ 

class women. She began convent- SIS*™ ' n t0 parts of Japan 

ionally enough. Her father was a well- ,7? European bad visited be-' 


. ■ . -luuxtaii 

by stating “Travellers are privileged aSsaasHsassaisssfia 

to do the most improper things with ^ 

perfect propriety’^.: And her hus- By David N< 

band, who enjoyed only five years of 

married life with Isabella before his Gulliver In t lllinnf 
early death, is quoted as saying: “I ' ' " L put 
have only one formidable rival in BBG ^ 

Isabellas heart, and that is the high ============ 

tableland of Central Asia". 


Minia turization 

formed into slapstick - perhaps be 

By David NoItpr Ja nuary Is the tradilional panic 

J OTIU season - and adorned with remnrlt. 


up in the country parish of Tat- u Morocco, where in six 

tcnhall in Cheshire Where, because 2J£i h ?L he k , travei ' ed ov * r -1.000 
of her weak constitution, she was E ul r £ ®. bl “ k u char ff r Presented 
Encouraged to spend'as much time as t0 , b ^ r b ^ tbo Sultan. The magnlfic- 
possible in tlrebpen “r fS 1850? “ J»l she had 

the ane of nineteen , she had at! S i5d^ ht ^ ncWerwith her ' 

■.operation on her spine; it Was nol ■ Set on and off: ... 

fully successful and continuing HI- ’ The exhibition a{ the National Lib-' 
„ heallh appeared to indicate a seden* rn *y °< Scotland! (until 'February 13) 
taty; semirinvalid, future (dr her. celebrates the 15uth; anniversary of 


It is easy to see Isabella Bird as an 
oddity, a lady who. led a "curious 
life , to take the tide qf the exhibi- 
tion - a title which Is taken in turn 
from Patricia Barr's biography pub- 
lished in 1970.' There is nothing 
wrong with this view of her as long as 


Recently Michael Foot recom- 
‘ha* anyone standing for 
political office in London, Dublin or 
Washington should be required to 
S ij, 8 “SJPulsory examination in 
Gullivers Travels. Political hopefuls 
may safely omit Gulliver In Lllllput 
from their list of study aids. It’s a 


II doesn't conceal whal was probably . or study aids. It’s a 

the principal motivating force - a’ on £, £™ Ie the BBC Sunday 
genuine love of travel for the adven- s f na ! has offore d such a travesty of a 
ture and wpndir it offered. The ff lca * text - but Bany Letts has 

Rnvfll smtiloK n * ... 10 OWftfl Tin tkfl 


iVi-t-*:. 


IP 


tary, semirinvalid, future for her. celebrates the 150th; anniversary of 

/ Then in 1854 she was sent lb Paris- bi L lfl ' Books - "»nu- 

mouth, apparently in an aitemotTo SHf* P | F2F*fi, l, . s * nd maps, trace 
• citre" her of fhsomnla. What' P |iaD- . ,rka £ ^ Kfe^and travels stage 

■; ro her sleepless hights ia not Slh 
; recorded, but Portsmouth was good thh ^ ! - 9U8h 

her in otlieh ways. Two articles (homselves .• weren t 

/ iibOut the visit were published in The u re c f 0 ?, slant surprises 

. until her death in 1904* she travelled 8 £ e 0 / 5 fly she mar- 

i purposefully about the- world: oh? ° had tended her 


n , „ . •• "‘wiMi, Alls 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
recognized this when they made her 
their first women Fellow - in 1891: 


- LsaiiY i — clis nas 

p? th ? ? utstan . din S success 
of Great Expectations with a no less 
mmarkabie ^ The audience for 


fdnned into slapstick - perhaps be- 
cause January is the traditional panto 
season - and adorned with remark- 
able visual effects. “Don’t quibble, 
Rlbble”, pouts king Golbasto In vin- 
tage Crackerjack style, as Swift's 
own satiric wit is jettisoned fn favour 
of straight-forward knockabout. 

. .The main weakness of the adapt : 
ation is that the narrative is taken 
away from Gulliver, and - distributed 
variously among the Lilliputians. 
Thus the central ironic thread of the 
book is lost, and . along with it the 
shape of Swift’s satire. In attempting 
to turn Swift’s Lilliputian, ciphers 
into full-blown caricatures, Bany 
Letts^ faced one major problem. 


.13; kl 

fli pi 

«: 


: r ahe could illustrate. h?r Aft 

. first Jtjurney abroad- was ta' bQ P ka - ■ 1 

: ^rtnative ;ibaftet ■ aiicom-. 


the dialogue, the back-biting, flirtliii 
and intrigues which we are offered 
have had to. be invented for thi 
television series. However, instead d 

p,/ n S re .fc We i° F ritica ’ of course. 2SS ?« 1 2? d i ngna ^52 ste P back- raiding the resources of Swift’s owi 
' t 5k. m T idea of « 1 ^ fwift’s satire to Polite Conversation for these W- 

sill 5! and com- u d .i 1111861 ^ romp, changes, Letts has come up with an 

fn Slw? 1 * 1 th ®, "°™ n oi. "travellers broadcast an ambi- idiom that lurches unconvincingly be- 

in skim was too seraphio : ■. K J yJr.j? in ^i zart l 011 of th e whole of tween the cUchds of Restoration 

Ut them stay and mind the babies, or bm^ Hob^nmy^ 0 ^’ „ S(l B! d - Bnd F e whimsy of ^ 

1 .hem our ragged shirts- - vffi’offiS - “i” 8 - and aI1 - The Wonderland. None of it sounds re- 

But they mustn't can't, tmd shan't be production only high- raotely like Swift, Jonathan Cecil as 

* ... •!, • . geographic. . wadqquacies of this. ,7 the foppish king, Linda Polan as the 

put, ; whether- Punch had its tongue . Jfthard t0 Know Why Swift stfdqld I l S™ erite . *I ueen » B^eth 

in jjr out pf its cheek, It Was wrong: ™ 1 ba Considered fair game for such S « de ? court coquette produce 

,and the ^ Royal Scottish ^Geographical treatment. Versions ' of the Travels c ffoc b ve Httlo cameo perforniaoces. 
Society Whs right 1 . In .this respect, the abrJd 8f d tor children, have been 5 ut f hey ? rc overwhelmed to a pr^ 
this attractive - f round tor years, of course. But then duct ! on wWcb seems terrified of tukr- 
Site^ l f e i e ^ n L r6 P ribts and f or centurles even Shakespeare had L ng *9? seriously. The predictable 


ror me nqr nuspand’s death In ' 1886 
; . fe*? ? bc i «H!Centraied Were moUvaled by' her desiile^fo 

- ^ ^ .of Hef ; ; es tab li^ ,pied Ical ndMtonS.vS u ah ex-' 

: • ? w WUIL- = i£>lanatioh« ■ ciri , ; aurwly , ' canv' - onlv 


iolf P u° p nr she traveUpd among re- . poyshcd and’ corrected. Yet ' one the . fa, ? li,iar ■ "V 560 

lit' woV h Zed ^^ r ^ r// ? r t b ^gh b both The firitish Film Iristitiuie has ju 
■' serins inrlllrlAV r, Mm™™-. h UMput- “When once vnu party to consider the future deyelof 


IP 


4l»V -- ; 
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tS fbe M ri tishCobh- :i I 

Dwles Street, ‘. London WlY ; ove 
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Supply the missing words 


By Paul Jennings 


to time I come across one of about fair test? Apart from was getting 
Rapid Reading, where you courses more such a famous supplied by 
for executives, teachers, civil have to memory. In any case each word such 
absorb quickly a a lot of greatly a passage weight of significance gist 
increased speed. of the sense even though no “spare" 

of the method seems to be that WOf ds are 
horizontally left to right understand of poetry, however, is the exact 
it. Rapid Reading involves as a unit order Lascelles Abercrombie in- 


the tiers of shipping, and the 
waterside pollutions of a great 
(and dirty) city. Fog on the Essex 
marshes, fog on the Kentish 
heights. Fog creeping into the 
cabooses of collier-brigs; fog lying 
out on the yards .... 
instance, what the Essex and those 


middle of each line eye moves verti- cantation own poetic logic inalien- cabooses lost? 
cally down worry, they say, if at first able, to alter even one destroyed, Qr literaturCi bu t day-to re- 

the misses beginning and of each indeed there a competition in Time [£ d r J eading But even here, there 
line; with practice you will glance and Tide just this, and I ve always J rfi Wo basi ® p r0 |,iems understand 
more to it than winning entnes: ft, and (b) will I remember anyway 

simply not strong-willed enough. I shou ' d d « c - thblk onl y ‘ his of , mc; not much point concepts all jumbled 

must go back, in spite of what they There 15 ?ome “ rner of a r °™8 n ^ «». even with old-style Icft-to- 

Qnv to that nassaee Ah ves “Don't [,eld "gb* re-read the whole paragraph, so 

worry if at fi^t fhe eye hisses the Thal is for cvcr £ rca ‘ Dri . ,[li " a . nd what chance of with this tunnel yis- 
beginning and end words of each ■ Northern Ireland ,op, when often one has missed the 

line. With practice you will take in surely no such thing as Rapid of a "°§f*!} er b y tbc straight down the 


are two basic problems understand 
it, and (b) will I remember anyway 
not much point concepts all jumbled 


There is some corner of a foreign in Ihe all, even with old-style left-to- 
field right re-read the whole paragraph, so 
That Is for ever Great Britain and what chance of with this tunnel vis- 
Northern Ireland jon. when often one has missed the 


beginning and end words of each Northern Ireland fan, when often one has missed the 

line. With practice you will take in surely no such thing as Rapid of .S§f L ier b ^ bc slrai 8 bt down the 
the whole line at a glance." But poetry, and I don’t suppose that is middle / 

surely there must be more to it tha- who take these courses. They are other hand, the more I look to 
no, come on, must practise more likely to reports, economic have a curious correspondence with 


pack almost irresisnoie tnenen nave t famous second paragraph 
just read? Perhaps it would be better ens - s Bleak out 
to poetry, with its shorter this kind , , . 

of thine Fo S U P th e river, whe 

6 , , ' meadows; fog down th 

now are ended. These shipping, and the wate 

foretold you were all dirty) dly. Fog creeping into the 

melted Into thin air, Into fog lying out on the — 

cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous not tu m > l to*° ‘^’ CC, / /° r 

solemn temples, the great Surel y S™ .“n t rapitf-read anything 

like this insubstantial page so savourable as 

not a rack .behind. We are such Fog everywhere. Fog up the riv- 

dreams are made on, and our little er, where it flows among green 

is rounded with a sleep. Sir. I am aits and meadows; fog down the 

vex'd river, where it rolls denied among 


mous second paragrapn oi uick- what we books, let alone newspapers 
s s Bleak out as and in the ever-increasing flood of 

Fog up the river, where it and through superfluous data to the 
meadows; fog down the tiers of much produced in our minds in the 
shipping, and the waterside (and end. 
dirty) dly. Fog creeping into the wil , show what » mean: 


“Sebostion" at the bock of thur 
throats lark thot Snobbery, after 
all heaven a hell of a surprise to 
Waugh Carlton club with the right 
people certain elegiac quality, 
of loneliness nineteenth-century 
Catholicism Wilde, Francis 
Thompson but mere nostalgia 
grace not restricted to recusant 
aristos if at great mob of viewers 
moved, let alone saved? 

2. in Britain, say, attracted a great 
and sodomy on a National Theatre 
audience. Howard Brcnton is an 
established establishment thirty 
years ago. It is a matter of asking 
the right parallel between occupied 
Britain and the return of cen- 
sorship, which nobody for the 
wrong reasons anyway. As for the 
language, there cannot be many or 
Tunbridge Wells for that matter, 
its merits as a play I am bound no 
relation between the two when the 
fuss has died not of morality but 
the theatre. 

3. notorious opening in bed with 
my catamite when Ali bull by the 
horns as a Catholic, though the 
concepts of good and length itself I 
is token of an immense intellectual 
Burgess wryly admits himself. In 
the vast parable nearly a quarter 
of a million sins in which the 
novelist is God asked to confirm a 
miracle in Chicago when the canon- 
ization of by any reckoning a 
major writer. 

so on. this, it occurs to me that 


will show what I mean: the vast parable nearly a quarter 

1. fact, the Catholic extraordinar- °f a ,. [trillion sins in which the 
ly irn-authentic for instance Corde- novelist is God asked to confirm a 

lia explained as provincial ignor- miracle in Chicago when the canon- 

ance who remembers church Latin ization of by any reckoning a 
would ever say quomodo see-det major writer. 
sola klwi-tas those Downside and so on. this, it occurs to me that 
Ampleforth advisers paid for? jic- after Rapid Reading we Rapid Writ- 
he fun. 


present-day RADA 


An unfinished history of the word 


of our ancestors are comparable with Inflectional life they could not be well-preserved Middle English words 

_ - , at any rate some of the treasures of taken to be queens kissing kings. and sounds. But were not both Of 

By Robert Burchfield the Mycenaeans and the Chinese. c evera | ma jor debatable assump- these examples of the widespread 

Historical events were presented lions were made with no hint of JjJj ^ c . y _ t £ hat ,,/ VH frorn ^arfier 

The English Language with unavoidable speed. We were qualification. .Chief among these was ™ J* ,fS5 ■« cloiSl or I n- 

BBC TV carried along buoyantly from Taci- die modish, but entirely fmprobable, 

BLTV lus’ seven tribes, the German!, who view that creollzatlon lay behind the 

worshipped Mother Earth, to the loss of inflexions at the end of the °fron claim to s^ak Kpjusn tnpt 
The English language, it would arelval of the Jutes, Angles. Saxons Old English period. Dr« Christopher D ^ A \| thevm^ls l^^somS 
appear, arrived in these islands, with and Frisians in the fifth Centura, he Page Sana some lines from, Beowulf . Eig a bSlL ELl?srfea ures are pn£ 
riBch tribulation and darkness of sacking oi Lindisfarne in 793. the de^htfuty but no one said that “‘^HAmeS thjtare 

deed, from the peat-filled bogs of death in 1066 of the last English- J (T Pope’i ifamous muri«lizahon of ‘ * e 0 7? 0 a J d ^ 

Frisia, through the waves to the fens speaking king before Henry V, and the poem has gained only minima r( g" G Sey Set far more 

and reeds of the English countryside, then Henry V himself using Endlsh rapport since his Wfflo/ BeowulJ . matures of tlieir s^eecli l ave de- 

Aftor many batUes mournfaliy^cele- in official documents in 1&7 ^ten was published ,n 19f2TTte view th« roarares 

brated in lugubrious poems, it fighting to Franc*. Alfred somehow Received Pronunciation emerged ^ e p r ^ Bi inac P ena 7 

moved on bv means of the Baveux saved the English language by win- from the Oxford-Cambridge-London • 

tapestry some lovingly handled nine some battles against the Danes, language triangle is now largely re-.,‘- The Identification and mterpret- 
Ss or roll*, much 8 chanttog of aacf the uninltiatld might have jeefed in favour of the Wew -that ation of the cariy sta&s of Our fang- 
Latin in English churches, and a assumed that it then weni into some London English, influenced by ^ Ure •uage is a wortb > 

orettv mamiscrint of Chaucer’s work dark pit and was not rediscovered speech of immigrants from the Mid- , vision, find one all too seldom attempt- 

ti^ mi^^iteTfa^^ng^TOMbuIaiy 0 ol until Geoffrey Chaucer miraculously lands. North, and elsewhere,. Is a ed It Is to be hoped, that the BfiC 

tome players on the steps of Lincoln found it. No matter. There are des- satisfactory source. will not leave us in suspense for too 

CatheSraT By then Titivillus ruled, perate difficulties in presenting the 0 n to hiodern times, and we were 8bo “l ff® 

OK, and the first stage of the growth Kstory of the language when all its shown a dassful of students in a Dresentino 

of our greatest national product, the earliest speakers, qf ooum, left .only j angua g e laboratory at Keele Uni- juJ aSurKSS 

•Enalish' *language, had Some tc ian written Vecords, and the reSt fs verity? pleasantly kirptag out Old 

eof. round about -1500 ad, “The silence. English sentences. This was. a revela- m.. 


features are pre-. 
English that are 


New Oxford Books: 

Literature 

Shakespeare: 

An Illustrated 
Dictionary 

Stanley Wells 

'A haven ol sanity, great teaming 
lightly presented, and much 
helpfulness. Here ... is all an 
intelligent general reader needs.’ 
Illustrated pa perback £4.50 

The Uniform 
Edition of the World 
of Lionel Trilling 

These 1 our volumes com plate the 
uniform edition of the writings of 
the distinguished American literary 
criUc, novelist, and short story 
writer. They are his 'masterly study' 
(Robert Bernard Martin) of 
Matthew Arnold. £12.05; 

E M. Forster; The Last Decade, 
£8.95: Esseya and Reviews 1985- 
1976, £9.95; and Speaking ol 
Literature end Society. £12.95 
28 January 

Old Icelandic 

An Introductory Course 

SigridValfells 
and James E. Cathey 

Old Icelandic Is designed to serve 
the needs of students In the fields 
of literature and linguistics. It Isa 
comprehensive Introduction to the 
language and literature and otters 
e systematic and thorough 
treatment ot Its phonology, 
morphology, and syntax- The book 
is completely self-contained, 
requiring no additional dictionary, 
grammar, or other ancillary 
source. £18 paperback £7.95 

Medieval Studies 
for J. A. W. Bennett 
Edited by P. L. Heyworth 

Th is Volume I b designed to 


akers, qf course, left onl) 


satisfactory source. ' 

On to tnodern time?, and we were 
shown a dassful of students in a 


contributions fail withfn the period . 
q. 1 360 to c. 1500, a period which '• 
Professor Bennett made his own, ' 

and a particular effort has been 

made to achieve a collection which 
Is representative of hla Interests to 
the broad? laid of late medieval 
culture; Illustrated E27.50 

Mural Decoration 
in Libraries 

The pictorial Catalogue ; 

Ahdri&Massop. ... 

Just as libra Mans today us^pofoy r% 
codes and sometimes e^ari ■ •’ '•! 


5 Including" runes, illuminated msn> 

® scripts, Inscriptions (In addition to 

that on the Kirkdale sundfaO,.the ■ aubJec(crassHJcaflpnsoflj)p :! . •• 


%M rd deDresrindv UV eTOnnric For thc moment, however, one is 
, was aepressingiy eccemnc amtpful fnr what thev 


sage is now .set forth© Engitsuoi . The sub-titles, translating the pas- uon. Notmng remoiciyrcsemming — *■ - . j , ■ (jn addition to plttOreatorepresam me majp . •. 

WiOiam Shakespeare", the voice sages being read in the language. of. i thls,hss everltappwd ^in OjM ^in ; ^|h2t^!fl’ • aUbJpc(crassifJcatlpnaoflI)p •, 

S h’.ih 1 ; thorp was no promise thc Ongipals. poming • . unmetfa tcJy.- '.pw- experience |y rontrast the band . Aifredjewel. and so me thing' a.: Httto DSWey Deolmataystem, ®°,to : ' ' 
of further- episodes to come. after the BBtt News with it^ suo- ot - patripts called , *The English ,, iincuistically ambitious than earlier days It was an easy matter 

^■jEisMaai gB g SSfe-qt' fesSsRsar • 
5-ajksjg fe .asssasafn ; 

ago when the onlv sentence that suf-mos^ paft mtobtfliriyely helpful to . declaimeosomc Old Erigljs.to.C wez -The National 1 .Council of Teachers of portrait busts of writers among 
vfved from' what ^ Sus Austenlan : the uninitiated; and did' not cruelly .hall" hU 41m i chairperson in an ex- : E n||ish. ha s »ven the' 1981 David H, ’bookbaseB.Andrt Masson ; 
scholar actual! v said to the rehearsals divert the attention of • those who craclattogjy . ,R? amt): a while; /the.; Russell * Award ■ to = . Michael., A. • K. explores the oonhecllorts betwaan 
was “Of course she -is simply the knew the prteiwtejl 1 noticed «jr. -JjJpd H WHor ii^lAttrtijililewrtition;^ 

greatest EngUsh novelist’’,. But to one InacCura^: in the fakhOfMal- fa is frw sjppe niar Mal^on. , .:-tffp.teachfng of .English. HaHiday hss c f lfbYarlbsand the olaaslflcallbn J; 
general the jirogratome (written by dow -^.exalted foe w^ore should- ;A pre^l-day Frisian fartner was beenProfessor ofT.mgu.sMcs athb ' fi p^riia operating in theto, 

Raw. W&m :^:.wodwd.-to Jo_. prooounca .the. . mxleni Pris- J 1 ?®, 'eoverTnd notooly Ri4bHbllbracl«^/. 


was “Of course she ' js simply , the 
greatest English novelist”, . But in 
general , the programme (written by 
Robert McCrtira add produced . hy 


d somethtog; a : little DbWy Oeolmai system, aoin ; :•• •;• 
fly ambitious than eqrllar daya It was an easy matter 
the definite article, to grasp the sub|eot arrangement ■ 

it, however, one is by glancing at tha murals In a 

ifgl for what they library with their appropriate . 

l$nuary 7. , allegorical plotureaoratthe ■: 

liincil of Teachers of portrait busts of writers among 

n the' 1981 David H. bookbases. An drO Masson - • 

; to : . Mich ael., ' A ■ i; K. explores the oonhecllorts between 

[h'gulshad ; research' in ; thelntarhpl dec'oratlopahd flfilhfls^ 

iflh .■ UnLlirlriir hAe . S'.i l. r * .. ■' in. ‘"ki •< 


Bill Gan) was successful from . both totok l. read exa^tea dui me sue- ., ian cqulv 

\ ^.r ^, « gjf ■$&&&£* ” 'Z '-fh, 


O' to ' pronounce ,tne moaera rns- Mmvergiiy-oi ayqney,. ausstuib, ^coveVnd riotonlyRUbllellbrarlesA;,: 
equivalents, of -the words doiv.-. s nce.1976.. He ha? server}. u -a visit- , : h^^arM^^lSonedlevHr'-' ‘ 
. 'n/inrfl ftwU hnnt onH Ino nmfM>;nr nnH n-hn «r .Out BiSO prjvam aOllemiOn8 ail over, J 


Hutht: ' linguistics, ..at 
orkk for teachers of ; 


.' .snown^ as a; bacHdrOp Vf pan. or a ; even- i« . 

; lecturfr by Trbfoafor JLoyin abpvt .the ;r.i^pectcd Pi 
. dptnplexity ktfd. sophlSticatiort of; the r undieguised . 
art ahdrihe; lltertt&e. df 'the- Artgi^ suSde , 

: . Sgxons reminded anyopt Wb° did 'queens' 



l include . ExplorptlOnS In ^ foe 
kitty tengiiajta 
w'* tor ■ Afetin, 
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, , commentary 

A personal vision 

~~ II has also made the task of those 

By Charles Madee who mounted the exhibition especial- 

B ly difficult. Much loving care and 

thought have gone into its prepara- 


to the editor 


Humphrey Jennines: Film-Maker ® i u , f one . mo 1[s prepara - 1 man and Roger Scrnton (January 1). 

rainier ^oet ^ * 1l0n ‘ ^ hook has been produced to The three books reviewed deal with 

1 accomnanv the Pvtllhllinn nnhliclwi/l I I „.J I 

Riverside Studios 


Women and 
Pornography 

Sir, - I should like to comment on 
two related reviews by J. O. Weight- 
man and Roger Scrnton (January 1). 

Tho fUrm Un/tlr. I J J__l ./u 


acceptable (to men), but neverthe- 
less they don’t want their “nearest 
and dearest staring out at (them) 
from the glossy pages". What price 
self-determination for women when 
the “average male" operates such 
double standards as these7 


I well remember Humphrey Jennings 
saying in conversation back in the 


1950s- tha. he did „o, in the lean extern' 3R dKK 

EaSSSgSsS L¥a^4'Es 
. SffifflSES ste.bSi 


• DO0 .u nas ? produced to The three books reviewed deal with Roger Scruton on the other hand 

™ phy - and -*■ in ,an - 

, L f avin « aside the value of the |otf 1 have a lot of home^ork^da 
Painter, Poet, edited bv Marv- ^° oks Ibemselves, my objection is Scruton dislikes much about these 
Lou Jennings 0 85170 118 31 ■ bot ^ reviewers give the powerful essays, for instance their “jejune pre- 
eminent value at £3.75. The lonoest lm P ression that they dislike not the *“**. - an attribute well repre- 

it. _ p . 1 , .... ft . mnlPnlc ftf til. kn/fb. Uni «L n In hiD mim urn.if. n A* ti.. 


— mice uuuna reviewea aeai wun 

accompany the exhibmon, published pornography, and sexism in lan- 

by the British Film Institute in asso- guage. 

ciation with Riverside Studios . .. . , ■ 

( Humphrey Jennings : Film-Maker, , (f av ' n u g as,de ,he value of the 


unknown. Only a very small mk~ 
tage of patients with eplIeK 
veTop psychoses. The ranks rJ * 
unqualified making psychiatric £ 
gnoses and writing psycho-hisinS, 

and psycho-biographies 

SHLsr" 4 ' 10 WSSS 

The political, religious and Gran 
Russian messianic views of'Dostoev 
sky were widely held in the litem 
and political circles in which ht 
moved Antisemitism was in fact 


impression mat iney dislike not the lllUlCS - an aurioute well repre- ^“‘Msmiusm was in fed 

contents of the books but the fact seated In his own writing. At. the officially encouraged. Dostoevsky's 
that they deal with issues which in ® ,art be quibbles that “a person can literary gifts and stature as a writer 
themselves are seen as a threat; be powerful without exercising the uiaae bim one of the most effective 


i- . Hnd . „ rhe This effectively projects the life of that 1 women listened to the argu- sentence. It is rather, but less so than 

K U «r"5>w r * ndy for publi ”‘ Humphrey Jennings as a background m ^ nts m „ en mi 8 ht , become extinct, h J 8 ow ? proposal of “himself' in 
r^rfinn^r ~ * masa,vc [0 the surviving works. His child- wh ° reas Scruton talks of an “assault" place of “oneself. He is unable to 

{Site ^ ell ronolog- hood al Newmarket, his years at the ? ga 5 s i whic , h “we" need protection. ? ee tha * the image behind “himself’ 

fnrmniFr^nr f 105011 10 rate irons- Perse School and at Pembroke Col- , In addltlon both articles demonstrate ,s male, and therefore inaccurate 


5EES3SE ttVSSK 

L" otrvat&film W iJfX fhem^H a 8°- * 


tlrely; also, If my ovm m^ory and GPQ pXTnVV ■ ’ f or the thc . “ 
letters are to be inisied T wmdinwn °.fP F, i m H 1 ?' 1 * hls involvement reviewed.il 

In Sc early 1^ e*.&UToST r S'&rv.ttoTSL is ne quannea to review 

a history of English poetry which mil Shfa I&J' te Sp ° re ,V me ab ' SfT 7 however good or bad the 
have likewise vanished’ wart i fE L he B E, eat Jj°° k ?' 1,16 authors presumably have 

it u hu hu - ■ n *■ j artime . “ims, the work on Pan- the right to choose their readershin- 

J£J> y J ,S f,lms .r es p ea « 11 y bis daemomum . the post-war years a book for i “ P ‘ 

wartime films - that Jennings is which included a visit to Burma, nnri neeessariiv * 


In his last paragraph he complains 
about “unthinking prejudice", but 

hl« lunnla npftinU — C i. mi 


ran- uw najii io cnoose meir readership; auou t umnmking prejudice", but 
years a book for railway enthusiasts would bis whole article reeks of it. What 
; and necessarily exclude fishing buffs. For else could suddenly make him aban- 
f Life centuries women have found them- don hls respect for the American 

Sn nP selves evrlnHpH from tUa mn UJ|.. -r MnHpm 1 anmin nMA a . 


7' j' .“ ,u ‘ «nmngs is uwiwica la visit to Burma, and necessarily exclude fishing buffs For else con 

Ennni^moi.^f k e r^i Cred ‘j^ e,r CDl °" f^ e P^Jected film on The Good Life centuries women have found them- don hls 

brs^hoJu^X ij sHpped a^d^KoTa'M wfauh™ Ih^ba 

artaboui the warthat was produced these aie illustrated by phot oaraDhs. n . harinf,S 


art about the war that was produced these are 
during the war. To turn from it to productic 
the paintings and poems - with- ments, ir 
drawn, arcane, allusive, exquisite - is 
to be confronted with the problem of 
a unique kind of creativity, and also '-4 

perhaps to be offered a key to the ■' -''M 
problem. ll 

The exhibition at Riverside Stu- 
dios includes forty-seven oil paint- . 
liras, twenty drawings and* water* ■HRB 
colours and fourteen collages chosen l^v^'31 
with sensitive insight by Sir Roland 
Penrose, with whom Jennings f! 

helped to organize tlie International 
Surrealist Exhibition of 1936. The 
r titles of the |»intings often refer to . * 

nuclear Images which held a persis- 
*? alt mace hi the painter’s imagina- 
fion. Thus there Is a “House in the ^ 
inio 1 ^ 0 fl nd another in * 

1949; horses and locomotives recur 
through the 1930s; there is a “Land- * v f 
scape and Plough'' in 1937 and more 
ploughs ip 1945, 1947 and 1948. The 
titles also reveal that Jennings’s vis- 
ion was historical - that he Was in 
some sense working but for himself a 
history ofrthe imagination in all its 
manifestations. Thus we . have such 
“fief, as "London in the L9th Cen- 


xcluded from the majority of Modem Languages Association - 
jy see and read, whether it is fbat "bastion of serious criticism and 
•by, religion, literature or literary scholarship" at the moment 

they decide to acknowledge the 
Scruton, reviewing Mary ,a nguage. 


• t ^ “in- > vusii as 

was antisemitic. Like others of the 
Russian Slavophile movement he 
held that the Great Russians wen 
destined to lead and govern the 
other Slavic nationalities and thu 
eventually .the Russian messianic 
mission would engulf the West. De- 
spite his hope of eventual Russian 

B ‘ ' al and religious hegemony, he 
the rise of a socialist Anti- 
christ in Russia. Although be made 
much of the role of Jewish socialists, 
of which there were actually few b 
his day, he also accused, either 
directly or by implication, Russian 
socialists, French socialists and the 
Catholic Church of being the Anti- 
christ. 

Far from being a paranoid deb- 
sion as Rice states, Dostoevsky’s be- 
uef in the rise of a socialist Anti- 
christ in Russia appears to have been 

imhitaH niith' »k> ..J 


the species. To him it is a "fantasy wLolL T y be . ri g ht and he 
issue* unimportant because he him- ^ , S L ^'ness and hysteria may 
seif is not excluded. He is nnitp rJohl ^ ta tbe mind _ of the beholder. Will 


seif is not excluded. He is quite right ™. P a r 5 e mmd . ° f the be 5 
to Bay that "my sex is in- research reveal lts cause? 
damental to my self-consciousness J. A. PE 

W.- i “1 -Ghapol Cottaecs. J 


J. A. PENROSE. 




tuna , I- , 

He is privileged to have a language 
with which to express it. Women do 

not have that privilege, and it is _ . . - ■ 

arrogance to dismiss women's justify Sir, - Is it too much to hope that adver,,s ®ments in the New 

able resentment of tills fact as “hvs- under ils new re g>nie your paper will . Tk ■ imes t0 realize that messian- 
teria”. “Man", “mankind", “he" 8ive significant books about women um , J s f ", on-gojng occupational 
“him" etc are not neutral in EnElish-’ t0 women for review? J. G. Weight- n , la fldy °/ blerary figures. Do these 
they carry a male image and define rnan ’ reviewing Andrea Dworkin and S 8 ? e f s of pelilions, pronouncement 
-the species as male, if they were ? usan Griffin ^January 1), admits to a " dde nounrements suffer from paw- 
neutral one could comfortably sav at a loss . declares himself a noifl . Not a . 1 aM - on| y ‘be -um- 

“Man nivei: hirfli tn IIim. tlAIInn kiUI^L liberal Enolish mni^" versal vneanes of the human soinl. 


" 2 :Chapel Cottages, Joys Croft, 
Chichester, West Sussex. 


with the melting away of government 
not to mention the Idiocy of a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat? Is not 
Marxism-Leninism a messianic doc- 
trine? One has only to read tbe 
names . of distinguished American 
writers who periodically endorse 
some leftist cause or otner in full- 
page advertisements in the New 
York Times to realize that messian- 
ism is an on-going occupational 
malady of literary figures. Do these 

C onpra Ap 


versal vagaries of the human spirit.' 

Goldstein, drawing an entirely 
different inference, quotes from The 
Possessed, the narrator saying "Ste- 
pan Trofimovich assured me on on# 


-- 

• as when 4ortriii! of Sir Isaac Ne£ for thJ fuTof “ 

a*' E ™ o, ‘ 

ground th.rco apples op a plinth of Anyone- prepared to go Tn search 
vprfaihs. :., ^ - or the elusive Humphrey Jennings 


"Man gives birth to live young which “bberal English male" sympathetic to versal va Saries of the human spirit. 

Because of the in- ^en’s rights an d then indulges in Goldstein, drawing an entirely 
evitable male (and therefore exclud- JM rambling discussion of women’s different Inference, quotes from Tk 
ing) image of the words, the phrase problems calculated to infuriate even Possessed, the narrator savins "Sle- 
° dd - Modem officialdom now a ^J‘ violadt feminist like me. Porno- pan Trofimovich assured me on one 
telks more gently to "you", but 2 r aphy, according tq him, is a occasion that the e res test artists 
f 8 man 7 Pj* k U P an y J^HSS ; “™^ ratlv ®!y harmless modern phe- could be the worst scoundrels rad 

eS Sh2d on in ^aphic sytyso-stt, issss; 

8 e ‘ (A scientific non- b( ^f es jj no one teases them. And wrote in two different worlds There 

SThS M" we,ehty 


... — ...» ii iq me war, ui uia mate, ia SCienUnc non- 

poems, and even a review sense,. -by thd wav.) Being thus ex- 
IV English by eluded, may not women at least 
irker, dated August 7, 1948. react and discuss it among tS 

I. rirpnarail »n -- ■ Selves. U/ithrvut kan.'» ti i_ J- 


spoken _ work^ could ; get on, the. xtrAntrtiv n 


ssstrS p^SS^-5 

i , • . s b° W3 one of the celestial females 

[r . Weightman cannot believe it ? ho ' ? eward idea*} . heroes . With 
p he iJ.told^tjiat wbiSeh find, tfie- ^. ve n l y j?NiU!tt»,in the act of un- 
eraW -parading of .'the female ; gening ief skin. 

IjWSIStatSffi'StSi'--- X i™?! “““OB. - 

'Uvcs.saHsSi *•. 


Herbort W on-fe. T gP iW* f d 

5», but.l a ,a-..rei«le d “c „dl SA Tki & f al 


— .. „„ hum mm iiituiiiupii^ 

between the two.” It is inconceivable 
that Dostoevsky, who certainly con- 
sidered himself a great. artist, did not- 
look into his own soul when ;ihe 
wrote these lines. Then as nqw, the 
novelist 85 political activist and W* 
vpcate and the novelist .as novelist 
wrote in two different worlds. There 
is only occasional seepage froih the 
political into the literary, for which 
we can be eternally grateful. ’ Who - 
can deny that Dostoevsky despite the 
na *™wness of many of his political, 
religious and nationalist yiewS was h 
man of great compassion and nobil- 
ity, of spirit? /TT/.. 

JOSEPH L, WHELANi 

49770 ^ r ^ a 8 ton ' Pctoskey, Michigan 

Translating 
: ‘Beowulf 



•Dosfeeysky aiid '• 

: the Jews 

riow P19 by Henri Didier. ^, 

an i, { ^ Jei ? s (July^ 3) and -.^dentally, in this (translation, 
pes L. Rice ' Unferth “dta t assis au pied du 
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to the editor 


‘The Pursuit of 
Signs’ 

Sir, - As an undergraduate read- 
ing English at a university torn, as 
the media would have it, by the 
effects of “filite fashions” in theor- 
etical criticism, I was surprised to read 
John Bayjey’s review of Jonathan 
Cullers's The Pursuit of Signs (January 
1 ). 

Forgetting for a moment the Eng- 
lishman’s innate distrust of the 
“latest contraptions" of his fellows in 
any field, we ought at least to try to 
ensure that his scepticism is not 
rooted in basic errors of aerodynam- 
ics. These might take the form of 
confusing semiotics with the larger' 
scope of the post-Structuralist enter- 


case of fabula and sjuzhet) seeming 
to appreciate its potential for the 
elucidation as.. well as the mystifica- 
tion of an area fraught with precon- 
ceptions if not with misconceptions; 
and, worst, of acquiescing in the 
panacea of "the interpretive process" 
as though that were an established 
feature of all lifting-surfaces, John 
Bayley suggests that it is and always 
will be; but do we know what consti- 
tutes our interpretations of texts, if 
ours they be? Are those interpret- 
ations not themselves subject to 
analysis, and if so, do we not then 
move into a more searching realm of 
criticism? We may continue to 
“interpret" at any stage in the dis- 
course, it is true, but one of the 
functions of the semiotic “discipline" 
is to afford us access to a better 
understanding of hermeneutics as 
conceived in its widest sense.. 

“Normal subjective methods" were 
made to work as long as we cared to 
pitch our efforts at such a level - 
that of short hops down a valley- 
slope. We can continue to read the 
movement of “Spleen" as a “com- 
mon phenomenon in human nature”, 
or the “Ode to a Grecian Urn” as a 
recognition of “the man-to-man rela- 


ities underlying our own formula- 
tions about literature, we will want 
to experiment with elementary 
aerobatics - to focus better on ihe 
problems of reading well. 

Without wishing to be drawn into 
a defence of recent poetics, which no 
doubt can be allied with “conven- 
tional practices” by those who under- 
stand both, I would say that the 
awakening of our critical capabilities, 
and sensibilities, to new modes of 
reading will “destroy our sense of 
the truth in fiction” if that truth is 
the glib “real human nature" of The 
Wind in ihe Willows, ir fiction must 
defer to truth, then we must know 
more about the composition of this 
truth. We should be as persistent 
and circumspect as Johnson was in 
accounting tor the ragged, overlap- 
ping interface of art ana “its counter- 
part in experience”. If we are not, if 


American. Russian and other sol- 
diers derive from their racial and 
social links. 

Some rituals are based on historic- 
al tradition, notably that of certain 
regiments accustomed tn entertain 
royalty in the eighteenth century. 
Their royal guests were known to 
succumb to regimental hospitality be- 
fore their hosts, and it was consi- 
dered tactful not to expect officers to 
rise to drink the loyal toast (the 
Navy do not do so, on the grounds 
of insufficient head room, a con- 
venient excuse for those unable to 
remain upright in a slight swell). 

There is even one cavalry regi- 
ment. of which the officers continue 
to converse ina lively manner while the 
toast is drunk and the national 
anthem played. I once had the ex- 


we conduct criticism too lazily, our 
flying machine will grow too full of 
holes, and we will forget how care- 

?! J lL 


fully it was designed from the wreck 
of its predecessor. 

RICHARD YARLOTT. 
Queens’ College, Cambridge CB3 
9ET, 


pericnce of accompanying a disting- 
uished French general to lunch with 
this regiment. In spite of my previous 
“briefing", he could not bring him- 
self to observe the regiment's cus- 
tom, particularly as they had all 
stood rigidly to attention in silence 
for the toast of "Monsieur le Presi- 
dent" and the strains of the Marseil- 
laise. 


and H. O. Poliak had found some 
years ago. The best of them is: 
“Squdgy fez, blank jimp erwth vox". 
This example had been Quoted ear- 
lier by Martin Gardner (Sixth Book 
of Mathematical Games from Scien- 
tific American. W. H. Freeman, San 
Francisco, no dale, page 149) who 
explains that “the sentence is spoken 
by a man of the Near East to his 
snort, squat fez as he pulls it down 
over his ears to blank out the thin 
delicate voice (notes) of a erwth 
being played nearby". 

Professor Moore also gives an ex- 
ample of a sentence whicn uses each 
sound of the English language (with 
American pronunciation) exactly 
once: 

“Hum, thou whirring fusion ;yes, Joy, 
pay each show; vie, thaw two wodI 
dock bags". 

N. J. A. SLOANE. 
Belt Laboratories, 600 mountain 
Avenue, Murray Hill, New Jersey 
07974. 


quainled with - *su percales', used in- 
scrutably with reference to the sex- 
life of Lady Ottoline Morrell . . 

It would be surprising to find the 


word in any dictionary. It is an ad- 
man’s neologism applied to percale 
sheets and thus not so inscrutable 


tionship with a poet in his poetry” 
only as Ions as our patience with and 
confidence In these grand assertions 


hold out. But as soon as the spirit of 
textuality awakens us to the complex- 


Military Drinking 

Sir, - Oswyn Murray (Letters, De- 
cember 25) asks if there is any close 
connection between drinking rituals , 
and styles of warfare, and whether 
different regiments have different 
mess customs corresponding to their 
functions in war. 

I am afraid that the answer is in 
the negative. Different armies and 
different regiments within them cer- 
tainly have different drinking rituals 
and habits, and Oswyn Murray's ex- 
planation, in the second paragraph 
of his letter, of the link between 
soldiering and drinking Is valid. But 
differences in drinking habits and 
rituals are linked, not to differences 
in military function, but to social 
origin. Expensive regiments have ex- 
pensive drinking habits, linked to the 
drinking habits of the social group 
from 1 which they are drawn. The 
habits and rituals of Scottish, Irish, 
Welsh, English, French, German, 


Of all the strange and Impractical 
military drinking rituals, I hand the 
palm to that or Walter Scott’s nine- 


and-twenly squires of Branksome 
Hall: • 

They carved at the meat with gloves of 
,, steel, 

and they drank the red wine through 
the helmet barred 

'Not a ritual I should like to attempt 
in my expensive mess kill 

MICHAEL CARVER. 
House of Lords. 


Pangrams 

Sir, - David Hunter (Letters, 
November 27) offers English pan- 

B ams of thirty and thirty-one letters, 
lit shorter examples exist. Edward 
F- Moore, In the IEEE Transactions 
on Information Theory (Volume 26, 
No 5, September 1980, page 609) 

r s three examples of just twenty- 
letters that he, C. E. Shannon 


Sir, - I note a frequent mis- 
attribulion of the following familiar 
palindrome; “T. Eliot, top bard, 
notes putrid tang emanating, is sad. 
I'd assign it a name; ‘Gnat dirt upset_ 
on drab pot toilet.'" 

This exercise was written in 1960 
by Ala&tair Reid, the Scots poet and 
translator. In several book collec- 
tions it has been mistakenly attrib- 
uted to W. H. Auden, who heard it 
from Reid and was so amused that 
he often quoted it to his friends. 

WILLARD R. ESPY. 

30 Beekman Place, New York, 
NY 10022. 


after all. Peretman was in the habit 
of adapting and mocking all sorts of 
pretentious jargon. No noubt he was 
genuinely taken with obscure terms, . 
but he was usually making fun of the 
usage of others at least some of the 
time. 

ROBERT L. MONTGOMERY. 

43a Lennox Gardens, London 
SW1X 0DF. 


Books in Science 

Sir, - Redmond O'Hanlon in his 
admirable notice of the British Lib- 
rary’s “Famous Books in Science" 
exhibition (Commentary, December 
18) made a natural slip in describing 
Vesallus's muscle-man “lurching to- 
wards us out of an unbothered Swiss 
landscape”, since the book was 
printed at Basel. But Harvey 
Cushing recorded in his magisterial 
bibliography that the consecutive 
landscape behind the series of mus- 
cle-men was identified, fifty years 
ago now, as Abano Terme, “a 
fashionable watering-place south- 
west of Padun", where the book was 
written. Cushing imagined “Jan van 
Calcar, Vesalius’s artist, on a free 
afternoon sketching the landscape 
panorama, which lie subsequently 
cut up as a background for the mus- 
cle figures". 

WILLIAM LE FANU. 

The Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, 35-43 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


S. J. Perelman London ~WC2A 1PN. 

Sir, - Philip French notes (Decern- We regret that in the notice of 
ber 25) that S. J. Perelman uses a Peter Padfield's Rule Britannia 
word “that the editors of the Oxford (November 20) the name of the au- 
Engllsh Dictionary appear unao- thor was misspelt. 




Among this week’s contributors 


Valerib Adams is a lecturer in Eng- 
lish, at University College London. 

Rosemary Ashton’s The German 
Idea: Four English Writers and the 
Reception of German Thought 1800- 
1860 was published in 1980. 

Mary Bbard Is a lecturer in Classics 
at King’s College, London. 

Alan Bell, is the Librarian of 
Rhodes House, Oxford. 

Pearl K. Bell was until recently a 
regular reviewer, of fiction for the 
magazine Commentary. . 

T. J. Binyon is a Fellow of Wadham., 
College, Oxford. : . ■ .1. 

ROBBxf Boyers is editor of Salma* 

® U and Professor of ; English' at j 
more College, New York..- ; . 

Richard Brown is co-editor of the 
Jamies, Joyce Broadsheet. 

' Edward Burns is a lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of Liverpool^ , 

Robert Burchfield is .Edltpr-In-: 
■Chief of;. Oxford!: English Die-, 
tionaries.y y 

0. IP. Butler is Pi^ofestor of Ger-. 
man at the University of. Bath.; ' ; j 

. F. L. Carstbn’s bobks include Pas-\ 
cist Movements- in Austria,. 1977. 

A. O. J. CocksHuT’S books Inclqde 1 ; 

. 77w- fichlevemenl ,df.' Walter .Scoit,' 

• 1969.--' V- 'N-|- 

D. C. Coleman Is Emeritus Profes- ; 
sor ot Economic History j at the Uni- 
* veislty. of. Capibridge, .. . 

- . • ’«.• V *- .. V". . V •" > t . 

• . ‘'.Lesley Cunuwe U cQ-^dltor of ;the 
r anthology The Dirty BUs, \?8U 

,‘ 4 ■ ‘ !u - y. • r \ -i! •: 


Valentine Cunningham's books in- 
clude Everywhere Spoken Against: 
Dissent in the Victorian Novel, 1975, 

Philip J. C. Dark is Emeritus Pro- ' 
fessor of Anthropology at Southern 
Illinois University. His. books Include 
Kllenge Art and Life: A Look at a 
New Guinea People, 1974. 

Hilda Davidson Is a Fellow of Lucy 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. Her 
books include a commentary on the 
early books of faro Grammaticus, 


Raymond Firth’s Symbols, Public 
and, Private was published in 1973. 

: ,!- . ' . . • • 
Peter France Is Professor of Frep'ch 
at ''the University, of Edinburgh. ; ; 

Ev H. Go Mb rich’s books : include In 
Search of Cultural History, 1972, and 
The Heritage of Apelles, 1976. 

Francis Haskell is Profess©;, of 1 Art 
History at the University of Oxfofd. 
His books include Rediscoverin' In 
Art, 1976. . ‘ 

Paul Jennings's books incltideMnd 
flow For-; Something Exactly; the 
Same, The Bodk. of Nonsense, end . 1: 
Must Have Imagined Jf ,. all Wlf. ; 


Geoffrey riosHNo’s Beyond Social.-. 
1st Realism:. Fiction Sihce "Ivan De- 
nisovich" Was published fo,,198y, y 

'3 * ' V; • W:v\ • J. 


’P£ter v KeatiNg Is the aufhqr of pie > 
Working Classes in Victorian Pittldn,' 
1971, and editor of Into Unknown 


John Larner Is the author of Italy In 
the Age of Dante and Petrarch, 1980. 

Sir Desmond Lee’s books Include 
Plato, Tlmaeus and Critlas, 
1971. 

Don Lockb Is Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the University of Warwick. 
Hls most recent book is A Fantasy of 
Reason: the Life and Thought of Wil- 
liam Godwin, 1980, 

Charles Madge formed Mass- 
Observation in 1937. His books in- 
clude Society in die Mind , 1949. 

Richard Murphy’s Selected Poems 
were published in 1980. 

,Paula Nbuss’s edition, and transla- 
tion of the Coroish miracle , play The 
Creadpn of the WbNd. ls appearing 
.shortly^:! . . - ... i 1 1 V 

David Nokes is a lecturer in English 
at King’s College, London. | 

Christopher Reid's collection of 
jsoems Arcadia, ,ym publisher) ; In 

C^roi,^ ^Rumens’ 5.^ most recent Collet 
-.tion of poems, is Unplayed Music, ' 
t i98i; f ■; \ ■ 

-Tony Russell Is- tM editor of-. ojd' 
Tirhd Music. ■ ' • ; 

. 'Frances Spalding is the author of 
rRogfr Fry: Art art# Life, 198pJ 

,1?.". 0;"* : Treadwell is a Lecturer ;iri 
English at the Roehamptbri. Institute 
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In a shared tradition 


By Richard Brown 

MARY T. REYNOLDS: 

Joyce and Dante 
The Shaping fmaginntion 


■ w o _ ."-■r; - ---- i'uimiivv in iqvuui 

375pp. Guildford: Princeton Ifni- ° r . mc "j Klvcnes s- The “inconstant 
versity Press. £16.10. senes of concentric circles of varying 

0 691 06446 fi gradations of light" made bv the 

~~ ~ ' Blooms’ lampshade on the ceiline in 

1IERMIONE DE AIJlfEIDA; “Ithaca", to take one smalt example 


i.r- i iiiivviuii ui 14 

versity Press. £16.10. 

0 691 06446 6 

1IERMIONE DE AIJlfEIDA; 

Byron and Joyce through Homer 
Don Jutin and Ulysses 

233pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 355 30072 6 

In Joyce and Dante Mary Reynolds 
sets out to show that the works of 
Dante are « si rung presence in 


SStasii a- 

nr n . . . , . r W ,n J 9 yce . * w 1 nl,n 8 b ul mindful that Dante alone is not the 

. P r almost obsessive as n favoured cntical mode it seems key to Joyce" but her book does not 

desire lo be exhaustive and precise ? have started in those highly signi- leave heV readers quite mlndfn 
has the unfortunate effect of tipping f *«nt years after the publication of enough q mmam 

the interpretative balance in favour Ulysses in Paris in 1922 but before 

of inclusiveness. The "inconstant fo e hook was legally available in The . 


the book was legally available in 
tngland or America. Stuart Gilbert's 
book-Jength defence, published in 
1930, set the tone for later critics. 
He insisted on the Homeric analogy 


The potential claustrophobia of in- 
terpreting Joyce through some single 
other author may seem to have been 
recognized: a short while ago we had 

/OllrV hdfliia.ni - I S 


Ithaca . to take one smalt example, He insisted on the Homeric analogy Jovce between 7 WC "“2 

seems m no reel sense io depend thereby enabled the scandK I'J) and 

upon Dantean cosmology so much as and revolutionary Joyce to be through htamer m?n * 

on the consistently analytic and uni- accepted, in the words of the de- Almeida is howev^rnnT . ^ „ de 

versahzmg language of the episode. f fnce counsel at the 1933 trial in Joycean al’allTn mini, ! "? y a 

Dr Reynolds's heavy reliance on America, as “an austere Olympian" Kdst l te U ^h?^ 

^suppressed", “distorted'' and "de- Since, then readers of Jovce P have wrE lira 


colourful ly puts it. She skims 

?“ de, r of classical referenced 
both authors and takes some Sk 
n her interpretative sweep; but E 
is able to convey the courage mS 
Kg thnt , flre P flrt of the appeal^ 
epic m ° dern transf onnation? of t £ 

Tradition is one of the key terns 
of her argument and she traces to 
development of reductive mock-eok 
from Petromus to Pope by way <5 
background to these later achieve! 
mems. Morality, another famil£ 
concern of liberal literary criticism, is 
Important to her too; and she sketch- 
cs out the positive statements of two 
authors whose work has always been 
difficult to pin down in moral terms 
Byron and Joyce, she argues, both 
oner modem, transvaluated versions 


presence u. W wneiner anywhere in Joyce’s and Joyce and Shakespeare are aeon-ho^ P K « ,m ^lt to pin down in moral terra 

imSuiUiL” 8, ,h,rd onl> ' lo ,ht ' , , m8 Ih ^ rc mu y be said to be abso- fhree of the most successful) texfual a dis t,on of Byron and Joyce, she argues bmt 

S a “ | presences of hjj. no Dante at all. To nsk such a Perhaps for more than they can ui j - railkk na Sous S& P ^ WS a modern - transvalua^^ 

ihnt ™™er. Mic argues mn-stion would be to threaten the mately give. In many cases such stu- sensical 8 fhn^h i , d i» mon T of Homeric ideals of individual^ 

relationship of Stephen Dc- charmed circle of correspondences d,es have been intended to cone with stl ^ Intelligent and tue {arete) and of social dim 

nn 2ho2 nd f ^? 0,1D d Bloom is based on which the impressively con- the enormous difficulties of Joyce’s cdniS Her central (paldeia). Their choice of the Odvs 

KS* •«» ff * 1 . taJ tab by pitching them 0 ' in°^be •*.*>« «>« primary mcdens^ficS" 


.. '"“I™™ wnn.il i is Uil-lCM 

on that of Dante and Virgil in the 
Divhie Comedy ns much as on that 
of Tclemachiis nnd Odysseus in the 
Odyssey which has served for pre- 
vious critics. Brunctto Latin i, whom 
Pf. Reynolds identifies as a false 


siructcd edifice of this hook rests, texts by pitching them in the Sare a Joyce 

Dante was indeed important to Joyce apparently steadier ground nf ^ ™ ndame ntally similar re- 

and we may now be Assured that .he mother Writer’s work- Eli SF&. ^?„ H ° mer . a . nd M Don Juan 


’ Tns HiuL-Bu imponant to Joyce apparently steadier ground of snonse tn H«n» 
and we may now be assured that lhe another writer’s work. Comparative aSd n/uL, T c 

,*1XT 


. — -r nuu miner 

Lonmee, the comrorlnblc world! v 
|f*5| , or „ "Wandering Reeks'^ 
Stephen s eplphanfc” visions En A 

Portrait rvt i/ro A n. . , 




Portrait of the Artist mirror Dante's Tl 1 " „ 1 a. , - ^ 

£,;«Ss2 Ruling the field full of folk 

SSStvS Neuss SJTJ 


- — ..... iw iuloij ut Hiuiviauai vir- 
! ue . and of social duty 

( paideia ). Their choice of the Odys- 
sey as primary model is significant in 
that they build on Odysseus' virtues 
of curiosity and circumspection 
rather than on the militaristic ideals 
of the Iliad. 

Little of Hermione de Almeida’s 
material is new. But her book offers 
a courageous and emphatic attempt 
to refresh our orientation toward 
Joyce in particular, in accordance 
with her enthusiastic humanist per- 
spective - an attempt that will be 
warmly welcomed. 


■ : ,,,v IIHHVU9 uuumca 

n«fi re °- Q,n ?° V of lhc inferno. 
Both writers, it is said, have a fas- 
cination wuh water, and place artist- 
ngures in. the centre of their work 

.Invw n, i >• . " 


ANNA P. BALUWINj 


!; t ; n 

5i ' • 






1 1 I 
I. • ■ 

■ s c 


M? H 0 h^ y h ' 'only' be OiSt'meJc'ifMfa^d ^ ubmis f iva ' treated as just n political 

WaaaiSSS Mer-ircrs 


lIloir ™ . — suwiit £5 F flaa* t,n*s —i 
SaSMSyrs tBz 

fe^r rid ® e; b °^" -™ 1 s^V hi x r raoi: hc bu k t in a^ asr 

SXnW'"' « m -3 ^ttSstXter =-i • 

J°“ ld e T Ct| her bo °k 7 ' ' - - 1,1 V-ff wSl ni °narchy embodied ill rem seSo^ nf bet ^, een d ^ ffe - it^d 

those S«^? C ‘ nS r W - 11 examin « Anna Baldwin aims lo set Langland’s '2th Wng bc ‘2l a ? i Min P a Wble dohe^ *S ^ D^2--° em - " that “ section “ini 

ihme ptaiaes in Joyce's texts where discussions of government in tKiJ *1°* m erciful, even demo- between thl 

P®"‘ e ,s evidently the determining fourteenth -century context She ? i idea * Practised by Piers, Con- A the vario1 
ff“"«- w Th ® r e hi passage in beves that historLshavetodof!^ and Christ?” “ : Anna Baldwin’! 

fhe^vrim w er %\JS! ins . ,an “* where u . sed lhe poem to illustrate (heir own 'll 16 answer “ not simple. Nothing Se 8 ™ Pfi ' 

2m JSv 18 S i epl iS n ,m °glnes the views of medieval history but “If ,0 do with Langland ever is thnuUff nMS Mn be fesci 

composition of a Dantpsn.^ r«r-«.« himnrv » n .i. nn, t u* *S!“ °: e f “* tnough men s on 


done by the ; Dreamer, who travels 
between the various worlds, 

Anna Baldwin’s citations from 
medieva! political writings and histo- 
nans non Hp facpin*iii^ A /■. . . 


— ..v* IIIIMW luai 

S itain topical material, such as 
the Lady Mede episode) the 
the rats and the cat, scenes 
with Conscience and (oddly) Christ’s 
du0 l with the devil. Of course it 
would be a strange account of the 
poem that left that, the climax, out, 
but it is disappointing to Jind the 
section “into which”, Dr Baldwin 
admits, “Langland poured most 
meaning and poetry” analysed mere- 
% ils legal language. And much 
or the poem is unaccounted for in 
u l l ^ e Dreamer is missing 
a together, and with him nny recog- 
nit on that the poem is a dreflm- 


; • 11 
i.i ■[■■i 


, •' li: 


sienhtn 111 msiuriHns nave tod often , ,««uions rrom >/ »ur us legal language. And mu 

the rau^ ^v2L 3nS - anC !’ where u , sed lhe f P° em to illustrate (heir own , 7 ] 1C “pwr is not simple. Nothing £ 2„ P £ ‘‘‘I? 1 ?' r, S n 8* and hJ sto- ? f the P oe m is unaccounted for 
comDosifimi nF?nL. ,m °g in p the vows of medieval history, but “if t0 do .witb Langland ever is, though be fascinatin 8 (her com- her book: the Dreamer is missl 

whi r he m ?Jh? Danl f s ‘l ue Inferno history is put to the service of the one of , the P° ints the poet does seem n } an * na pf marriages, for altogether, and with him nny rea 

hs SSS*.if Kecom « how very o make clearly. . is lhat men can ^ n - ll i on tljat the poem is a^dre" 

sqde of KJ rhei ttsm?. 1 ; •3*«!!ifi*? reness of lhe historical *P?, nd * E°° d pan of their lives ™ rtomum. But it should not vision resistant to logical analysis. 

P J U CV« lh 7 iero ? re » good many Chruf",," 'Sa™'" 1 Scant CnrKnl 3 

EKSL’SaifcsS SffiwSfe ~ °?i Qlatlon 


L!1 




Moonshine 


By Valerie Adams 


290^ University of Wisconsin Press. 
299' 08170 2 


1 ■ 1 *? : 

I - [j ! 




, Helen ofWdn his desIc Ceath a re n ‘he marriage ffi L dv ^^ment begun in - 

By Valerie Ada ms 

“ e .. F Sy 00d MoS ™ PAVNE: 

, J"- immediately apparent™. M ° feUS ^ «-iS S,‘ whe^ M^g ¥*-r end M.nlpp„„ s , Hre 

■ W been sufficient to satisfy • . =aa =^ ' 290pp. Univeisity of Wisconsin P, 

■ an earlier period of Joyce criticism ' r - ■ £13 *. y Wisconsin Pi 

. but thwi are nqt enough for as eru- ., 299 08170 2 

■mVmSSS' : Moonshine . ' ^EESSSB 

, sophislicflied Jovceah .technofog? ... . J. ,2 Wo L k 5 P^ r ^ularfre 

She appends a 100-page list of all of mind, characteristic also of 

-i»!£ C Sn , w a,,usi I ons Dante. She 

■ treats - the complete scholarly Jovce ■ * 1 . . f d by the realization th«t 

W.the ^ms and t&amn! " To think ■■ fS . Unatt ^ , f- a11 tb «>i 

reviews and the lectures I must be alone 1 ^ detaM th 


to understand his .world, and she 
suggests that Chaucer’s main debt lo 
Boethius was his “Menippean 
vision”. Her accounts of .the ideas, 
behind Chaucer’s philosophical al- 
lusions are sometimes questionable, 
In the Knight's Tale she sees an 
opposition between “love’s law", or 
natural law”, and “positive faw" - 
and misses Chaucer’s irony at the 
expense of the character who sets 
himself UD. as the chamnian of 


To think 
I must be alone: 

. To love. , 


‘ ii r,y ‘ ?™ t8:and note- . .To love 

f bS: : : ■ : - ■ ; ■ ' : 


iibr-,. 

'■■■< ,-V: v 

Trm 

' f |5 • 


Tteste ^ho : tejhiowover one. of the . 

r&t JnVmAn, tn. L.-. i . f , 


' Mote thiarilf think of you 
When we’re together. 


u tno ■ : . w» xospgecner. - uwi tac .consolation owes lh .fcung in, put Chaucer is not t 

*:■ ■■-> popularity to the fact. thVJt j a f a tematicphilpsophor, ‘ 

.'wSsass- gygaiamgt 

•fe>hhhW^ • ,T - > •• ,:i : V satirist, however: dlurive, 

\ . To .think of uk tog^ i !'• %$£ S : ■ ' .~ - ■ ^ 

IS.; 'hOWOVOr. r neither, d ■ ' ' - Together I'Hilnlr ■. •••'.•< - Ilkhlv' tfijlt -'iH* J?:???- mot ® Volume VVtv «e »u_ 


• dan 's sof Ira. * „ ^ u ~ ■ UT "buihmuiiw. ui ine nuns rrtwj 

conferred hi ” te i® Ct r B freedom Tale she mockery of three diff- ' 
ideaS ai nnlnti re ? l . lzat, o n that ; all .• went phUosophical views (those of 
' faulty Ohn ,, PM ta ^ na ^f’ 5 theories the hooiy doctour Augustyn, Or 

tl,w ' S 0 ?? 1 or the BisShop' Bratiwar- 
Cr/s«vS^fhgi w ,0r * kS i>Ji T ! r °^ us a nd riyn ), but this seems over-ingenious- 
tha EwA/v r i n s J^ als Tale and The- reader of this Tale does need to 
i" ' Sbted * V d£i e ' UW are a11 'kno^ something about Contemporary 
: ‘ ^ Bo ? th iUS’ debates on free wUI and divine W 

: betSSm* T^.fSn Phi F?l h b th<? ® n| 5 S^^dge in onder to enjoy to .the 
. Ludan anf Chahcer. ' Ml "the question of <vhose plot - 

• . . -with Northrop Frve’s G ^*’ 8 Pr the fox’s - Chantecleer 14 

. view, that the Consolation owes Its acting In, but Chaucer.is not a *y** 
popularity .to the fact.. that it is - a tema «5 philosopher, ‘ 

i . arguM P Sf Phu ^W ra y* she ‘ Tbe discussioq of Chaucer in the- 
: ‘-iwwi^y-wye*- *.fii the end re-.' 

: ' • • ■ flhnfhr? i n 1 ^ ° nc “Pt : stricting: Chaucer’s 'interest is not in . 

' - a W. r the, course ofher the clash of ideas: as such.' As . a ' 


Alone I loVe t ;. ■■■••» 

Tq think of ui toe 
Together Tth(nk 
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LITERATURE 


On and off the wagon 


By Rosemary Ashton 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


Benjamin the Waggoner 
Edited by Paul F. Betz 


356pp. Brighton: Harvester. £40. 
0 85527 513 8 


The editor of this minor Wordsworth 

E ioem, better known under its pub- 
ished title, “The Waggoner", be- 
lieves it has hitherto unrecognized 
claims on our critical attention. It is, 
he reminds us, Wordsworth's “most 
extended effort" in the mock-heroic 
vein. This fact might be rather a 
discouragement than an incentive, 
since Wordsworth is notoriously least 
secure when being humorous, and in 
any case seldom aims primarily at 
humour. 


with a critical apparatus including all 
Wordsworth’s tmkerings for subse- 
quent editions, as well as Coleridge's 
comments on the manuscript. The 
usual view, that Wordsworth gener- 
ally spoilt when he revised, is largely 
upheld by a study of the changes 
between 1806 and 1819. The tone of 
the unpublished version is, on the 
whole, bolder, more bantering and 
bathetic, more reminiscent of 
Burns's eenial tone in “Tam O’Shan- 
ler". we know that Wordsworth 
admired and aimed to catch Burns’s 


note of kindly mocking remonstrance 
towards his f, hero”. in Canto Two, 
the best sustained section of the 
poem, and, interestingly, the least 
revised, he shows that he, like 
Bums, can master the small drama 
of a man's temptation to drink, his 
weakness and his extenuating qual- 
ities: 


Wordsworth’s own comments, 
quoted in Paul F. Betz's introduc- 


tion, are hardly encouraging either. 
From 1812 he comparea the poem 
unfavourably with “Peter Bell’’, with 
which it has affinities. Both mock- 
heroic poems were published in 
1819, and both caused sniggers and 
parodies in the periodicals. Words- 
worth himself preferred the “higher 
tone of imagination” of “Peter Bell”, 
dismissing “The Waggoner” as 
“fanciful , though written “con 

amore”. Yet Lamb, to whom it was 


Although before Id some dejection. 

He gladden'd at the recollection, 

For Benjamin is wet and cold 
And there are reasons manifold 
That make the good for which he’s 
yearning 

Look fairly like an honest earning. 


dedicated, praised the “spirit of 
beautiful tolerance” in the poem. 


beautiful tolerance'' in the poem, 
and caught the intended spirit of bin. 


What this admirably researched 
and presented edition highlights are 
the peculiar qualities ana problems 


presented by Wordsworth's shorter 
narratives. Betz gives us a detailed 


narratives. Betz gives us a detailed 
history of this much rewritten poem, 
the full text of the 1806 manuscript, 
"Benjamin the Waggoner” , and on 
facing pages the first published ver- 
sion ot "The Waggoner” of 1819, 


Nor has thought time to come and go. 
To vibrate between yes and no. 

He also handles well the Gothic set- 
ting of a stormy night in the Lakes, 
the introduction of the sailor and his 
wife by their voices “among the 
darkness and the thunder”, and 
“good Benjamin’s" heroic offer of 
help to strangers as yet unseen. But 
there are also, in all versions of the 
poem, lapses. For one thing, Words- 
worth lacks the varied rhyming voca- 
bulary in which Burns is so rich. 
There is a woodenness about his 
couplets and a frequent repetition of 
mere statement which makes the 
poem dull for long stretches: 


The trick he team’d at Windermere 


This lonely Owl is playing here; 

That is the worst or his employment, 
He's In the height of his enjoyment . . . 


egos 


By Jean Wilson 


ARNOLD WEINSTEIN: 

Fictions of (he Self: 1550-1800 
302pp. Guildford: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press.' £12.30 (paperback, £6.05). 
0 691 06448 2 


play in these texts”. In the later texts 
Werther and Des Grieux yearn for 
complete relationships, and language 
is not In itself sufficient for them; 
Clarissa does find language sufficient 
as a means of Belf-expression, but 


Moving with grace through three 
centuries and four languages, Arnold 
Weinstein fraces the developing 


interplay between the seif and the 
world as it is reflected lit the works 


with which he deals. He argues that 
in sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
oentufy novels {Lazartllo de Tormes, 
La Vida del Buscdn, Simplfclsslmus , 


last group of works can language 
become in itself a means of trans- 
cending external circumstance. 


La Princess p de Clives) no separa- 
tion is made betwen the personality’s 1 
existence as. psychic self and as 
physical body. Tins is succeeded by a ‘ 
period in which there is the posslbil- ' 
ity of Individual • personal develop- 
ment, In which the power of the self 


cap triumph over, a hostile environ- 
raent; fuid; the worid . js -forced . to 


his Introduction, which is full of 
trendy jaw-breakers, a characteristic 
totally absent in the lurid main text); 
he has an ability to encapsulate a 
character or a characteristic in a neat 
phrase - Marianne is “a moral por- 
cupine”; in Tristram Shandy the 
"hobby-hotso replaces; the horee'V 
He does 'nOt mince words about! his 
subjects; , : La Vida . 'del Busddn is a 


Vie da' Marianne-, Joseph Andrew), 
But tbiq optimism is brief, and the 
next group of novels. Profestor Wein- 
stein examines ; (A iandh Lescdut , : pie ' 
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and so on. As elsewhere, notably in 
some of the Lyrical Ballads, Words- 
worth offered as poetry lines which 
others sneered at as mere descriptive 


Sentiments of good 


By A. O. J. Cockshut 


statement. The opening lines were 
meant, according to John Taylor 


DENNIS WALDER: 


Coleridge, to "pul [Wordsworth's] 
reader into the stale of mind'* 


appropriate to the poem’s “play of 
the fancy on a domestic incident and 
lowly character". But the simple use 
of the continuous present tense is 
awkward: 


Dickens and Religion 

232pp. George Allen and Unwin. 


£12.50. 

U 04 800006 X 


At last this loitering day of June, 

This long, long day is going out; 

The Night-hawk is singing his frog-like 

tune, 

Twirling his watchman's rattle about. 


The literary weakness of Dickens’s 
overtly religious passages has been a 
commonplace almost since he began 
to write. As early as 1842, the 
Christian Remembrancer, a High 


Church organ, was briskly dismissing 
the sentimentalism of the death of 


Thai busy, busy Bird 
Is all that can be heard 


In silence deeper Tar than that of deepest 

noon. . 

Yet there are odd Wordsworthian 
flashes- of imaginative observation, as 
in the description of Benjamin on 


Little Nell. Those who disagreed, 
like Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, were usually those who actively 
preferred sentiment to religion. 

There have been three general ex- 


the morning after the revel (omitted, 
unfortunately, from all the published 
versions): 

And somo sober thoughts arise 
To steal the wandering from his eyes. 

Elements of the “egotistical sub- 
lime” exist, too, mixing strangely 
with the mock-heroic. Wordsworth 
clearly sensed this, for he omitted 
from all published versions a lyrical 
passage commemorating a rock on 
which the Wordsworths. Coleridge 
and Sara Hutchinson had carved 
their names. But he retained the 
Epilogue, in which the poet intrus- 
ively tells of the loss to him of 
Benjamin and his waggon. Here per- 
sonal sentiment reigns to the exclu- 
sion of humour: 


planations. Some have said that since 
Dickens’s own religious system (or 


Dickens’s own religious system (or 
perhaps more correctly sentiment) 
was muddled, thin and unconvincing, 
it is natural that H should have 
issued in weak writing. Others have 
maintained that Dickens did not 


is strangely dee P , y believe in the system he pro- 
Wordsworth fessed and promulgated, that he 


spent his time either deceiving him- 
self or deceiving others, and that this 
failure of sincerity Issued in weak, 


over-emphatic writing, and in a 
general failure of the sense of real- 


general failure of the sense of real- 
ity. The third view, argued recently 
with persuasive eloquence by John 
Carey, is that Dickens was imagin- 
atively bound to the things his judg- 
ment and conscience disapproved. 


Yes I, and all about me here. 

Through all the changes of the year. 
Had seen him through the mountains 

go, 

In pomp of mist or pomp of anew. 

In short, "Benjamin the Waggon- 
er” is a good example of the pros 
and cons of “Wordsworthianism": 
gentle humour which sometimes 
works, but not always; personal in- 
trusions which usually do not suc- 
ceed; natural and human descriptions 
of varying quality; and a fine sense 
of comic catastrophe somewhat de- 


and thus always tended to write bad- 
ly about the things he admired. (And 
tills tendency is by no means con- 


language as a means of self- 
expression. The early protagonists 
use language as a tool for survival, 
as they use other resources such as 
-their bodies and the weaknesses of 
those around them. Moll Flanders 
and Marianne "achieve selfhood 
largely through- confession, but other 
rewards and other appetites are: at 


(racted from by ill-matched lyricism, 
Scholars will be grateful for this 
volume, which will ndp them assess 
Wordsworth’s habits of composition. 


them assess 


Leas dedicated readers will be in- 
different to its revelations arid prob- 
ably also to the poem, which, after 
all, remains one of Wordsworth's 
itaser achievements. 


she dies in the process. Only in the. 
last Broun of works can language 


Weinstein writes well (except lo 
s introduction, which is full of 



Johnson, Jane Austen, Trollope) or 
dreamer (Shelley, Keats. Yeats, 
Lawrence). But Dickens, is a. rare 
case of an , author who was both in 
an ' extreme degree, so that he can 
describe a London. street with, more 
exact detail than Balzac would have 
given i and at the same time effort- 
lessly endow (t with a visionary qual- 
ity. Now Dickens’s religions- pas- 
sages, except wheq satirical about 
people like. Mrs Pardlggie and Mrs 
Clennam, invariably show him as the 
dreamer. ■ This must suggest the 
suspicion that : for him . Goa was . not 

indisputably there; 

It is sometimes said » that Dickens 
failed because the nineteenth century 
was an age of religious uncertainty.' 
ft was; but the explanation will hot 
serve, The great Victorians in 
general were u Alike Dickens jn that 
they could write well about religion, 
and not only those for- whom . God 
was indisputably there. - Not only 


Leiden des /fihgetf.Werthers,- Qarlssa, 
Les Liaisons aangereuses) portrays a : 
conflict between the self and the ' 
expectations and limitations imposed ■ 
on It by external forces. The tharac- : . 
.tors In these novels put psychological 
fmfilment (as- opposed to physical or ' 


huhtane Tange of knowledge, make 
this book a delight to read, and the 
implicit recognition of .(he European 
nature of culture In the period with 


Atop the camel 


nature of culture In thb perlod with 
which he; deals is a reproof to more, 
chauvinist and limited, scholars, i-.-.i . 


By Edward . Bums 


Previous accounts of foe *u 
~faU, accprding to. Ms Brown, ta 
; “direction in its development 

. ' 4* -ton LJ— . 


nummeut (as opposed to physical or 
social ; ih the earlier -nbvels) as thbir • 

nAramAllrit fllrtil. nvAiJ ' ova /1aofvAtin/1 Jvt 


‘ 'jro lament that Professor Wein- 
steiri.doqs not deal with other books 


. paramount aim, and : are destroyed in . . 
their quest by 4 world’ Which hast- 
other .. priorities . than indiv^tupL M de- 
velorpment, Finally. WehjStein . looks ■. 
ft a group of, books” (Z-s' Wcvetf de 
Mtheauy -rTrlstrqm^ ‘ Shandy, and. 
Rousseau Y Confessions) which cele-'i- 
bratoL M the 'freedoms “of language liiid ;• 
Imagination : over -and - against .the 


in so long and comprehensive a Wprk 
is perhaps a. deqignd for. more of the 
same .& ’ wish he had included 
Nashe’s The Unfortunate. Traveller), 
rather than a criticism of a lfamt- 
atibni but I think his argument; would 
have been strengthened by a, wider 
ranee of reference. . So good a /writer* 
should npt use “elemental” when ne 
meAps “elemenrary” , Arid, Jt .ia. m8-: 
tressirig jhat Princeton . University 
Press is : following OUP : in putting 
texts foi the original language In an 
appendix; with translations in the 


UpRA'^IROyVNi." . • “ -.i-.',. 

English' Dramatic Farm, 1660-1760 1 > 
An : Essay in Generic History •! 
240pb; Yale University Press. £1&3Q, 
0 300 02585 8 - • i ' V 


.... ; , shape , in Its history'?. Her, .essay, 
she claims in her Introduction, “finds- 


she claims in her 
hofo .shape \ arid 
rough W; .dunel-js 
being. d Study Of 


Newman and Hopkins bul George 
Eliot, Trollope, Hardy and Pater all 


wrote eloquently on the subject. 
Why not Dickens? 


Why not Dickens? 

Now we come to a contrary critical 
movement, io which Dennis 
Walder's very useful, well-written 
and well-researched book belongs. It 


denies our major; it says that the 
tradition that Dickens was weak In 


tradition that Dickens was weak In 
this way is false. This movement first 
came to my attention when the late 
lamented Dr Leavis sternly rebuked 
me for failing to perceive a profound 
religious message in the passages de- 
scribing the Alps in Little Dorr it, and 
with his usual admirable boldness 
compared Dickens to Blake as a 
great visionary religious writer. But 
in doing so Leavis did not, of course, 

a that Dickens was a great 
fian writer, or even really a 
Qiristtnn writer at all. Dr Walaer, 
by contrast, has briefed himself in 
defence of Dickens's liberal Protes- 
tantism. In fact, he asks for a revers- 
al of the decision that the history of 
Ihe twentieth century seems so 
emphatically to have pronounced, 


that Newman was simply right when 
he said that religion without dogma, 
religion as a mere sentiment, Is a 


dream and a mockery. The pur- 
veyors of such religion, the Cnad- 


veyors of such religion, the Chad- 
bands, have today lost their con- 
gregations and become sociologists 
or economic advisers. Emerson and 
the authors of Essays and Reviews, 
both of whom Dickens admired, are 
remembered only by scholars, while 
the Mass continues to be celebrated 
in crowded churches. Waider would 
have us believe that there is life in 
liberal Protestantism yet, Let us 
hope he is right, 


fined to the religious sphere. No one 
doubts that there is in the world such 
a thing as maternal love, or that 
Dickens approved of it, yet he al- 
ways wrote weakly about it.) Lt will 
be observed that to adopt any one of 


these explanations does not preclude 
the adoption of either or both of the 


others. Indeed, I would iriaintain 
myself that all three BTe in some 
measure true. 


And there is another point. Most 
authors can be loosely grouped 
under the heading realist (Pope, 


He tells us with obvious approval 
that Dickens believed that human 
nature was naturally good. In part, 
no doubt, this was a healthy reaction 
against the monstrous doctrines of 
total depravity and reprobation, 
which figure (I should say) far more 
prominently in Dickens’? unfavour- 
able religious portraits than they did 
in Victorian society generally. But 
Waider then omits to notice that 
Dickens In practice was very far from 
thinking people naturally good. Was 
.Qullp. naturally good,, or Miss Murd- 


sfone, or Uriah Heep or Mrs Qen- 
nam. or Compeyson or Silas. Wegg? 


□am. or Compeyson or Silas. Wei 
Perhaps there is a connection 


tween thinking people naturally good 
iii theory, and thinking most of. them 
unconscionable vJtiafns In practice. 


An optimistic view of hiiqian nature 
leaves the sinner without excuse. 


Would ahyone be willing to deny 
that. Trollope, who - did not think 


human nature naturally good, is a 
.more charitable judge than Dickens? 


This leads on to the only- general 
weakness In Walder's book.’ While 


he is a capable expositor of religious 
ideas and feelings, lie Is hot equally 
strong at penetrating their literary 
consequences, His bent is perhaps 
iqore towards- the history of ideas 
than to literary, criticism propel TJe' 
tends to , give us. Dickens's religious' 
ideas in the raw, before ' they .had 
been heated fo. that nwe-ihfolriritf,'- ' 
flawed and wonderful crucible o^kfc- 
imagination. , ' . V 


Would If She 


becomes “afof-: 


hastity". When . foe, 
j . writer’s Mart df . 
['ale - friend with; , a . 


male 'friend, witfo.a'. 
to," Ms Briiwri de~ 


The. (brand Survey, foe carofol mar- 
foalling ':and classification of is many 
playp’ . a?' possible, - seems fo have; 
become the dominant approach ‘ to 1 
critical i discussion : of . the drama, of 
the , lafojseventeentjl r and eighteenth; 
centuries; It is a'tiay 'm 0 >hbd,-:'bi}t 


placed upon, and; the, attitude tq,i 


literature at; tpe end. ; \ r “open disgust ptV. . . sestual edrrup- j 

. •• .-I, ,,v tlon". Any play adaU with confes to 

Tpe bppk buffets from ladk. Of. ■> depend, 1 on an: unambiguous system 
.. formkf- language ;turious' in ripe who of moral- or social values; any-spelt . 
tbe .wdrd4'fonT)" ^ persistently,, , system is . described in the forma ‘of a 


for: everything and: everything ip its.' balance-sheet; I.Sh? qwi. thmt de&l foi -Sredto/a; cramping Impulse.’ for 
placU; ' ••- •* •>',* ‘ •. tere4tihgly^wifo fte l eariy hefojb pla^- - *whbiiT. ^apd :“dlrdctton". >v:’ 
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By Raymond Firth 

ROBERT LAYTONs 
The Anthropology or Art 
227pp. Granada. £15. 
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One winter about ten years ago I 
looked from my upstairs window over 
the snow-covercd quadrangle of a 
university in the eastern United States 
of America. The white expanse was cut 
by a series of dark diagonals of swept 
paths. I photographed the pattern and 
called it "snow art". But this raised a 

E mblem. Could the pattern properly 
e called or/? If the essence of art is the 
.. recognition of form, then for me this 
was art. But the recognition must be 
not merely intellectual, a conscious- 
ness of boundary, shape, physical rela- 
tionship, a. kind of idle geometry; It 
must also involve some sensation of 
pleasure or concern, some emotional 
stirring, mid give rise to some more 
general reflections an meaning. For me 
this was so, and I wanted to preserve 
the image. But then what about 
creativity? I had - done nothing, or 
almost nothing, to make those paths 
which criss-crossed the campus; the 
snow had been dispersed by giant 
brushes or melted away by tho pressure 
of countless feet going to and from 
wclures, and neither brushes nor feet 
had meant to create art. Yet what 
differentiated this striking pattern of 
paths in snow from those much- 
advertised ploughing* of lines in the 
desert sands or draping of rock cliffs in 
plastic sheeting? WasTt that the latter 
were intentional creations of sugges- 
tive form whereas the patterns in the 
snow, though cognate, were phen- 
omena, not indeed of nature, but of 
unintended human activity? Can art 
happen by accident? Yes, I thought, 
but only by an act of human trans- 
formation so that the accidental, the 
meaningless, is given meaning. Yet as 
Picasso demonstrated, the transforma- 
, lion must be implemented; the vision 
of the mind must be translated with . 

‘force and economy into concrete form. 

Such issues of recognition, inten- 
upn, creativity, are commonplace in 
discussions about art and aesthetic 
sensitivity. But they all assume the 
involvement of human personality and 
human relations, and necessarily they 
touch .nt some points the concerns of 
anthropology which include problems 
of the roles of men and women in the 
artistic life, their goals, the groups nnd 
institutions through which they try to 
reach those goals, and their values and 1 
the Sanctions for their conduct. In art 

K le express their .own particular 1 
uts, but these relate to the struc- 
ture* oF their society, For anthropolo- , 
gy, then, .questions about the nature of 
the various traditions of art In different 
societies: imply questions about the 
origins and status of the artists: for ! 
whom do they work? What is the social i 
the m «ket for (heir pro- i 
duct? What are their rewards in r irn- ■ 
material' as well a*' material terms? , 
. What Cultural Ideas imd valuds do their 
products express? . Hpw far are their 
romft pr.expfesslqh .upidue to them- \ 
selves Ortfo, ,thcy follow generally i 
understood conventions? ' _ y ' 

. Wc^ly;- the -anthropology of art I 
should cover tho whole human field . It 
should range in time from palaeolithic i 
pajnttag Ip the .Dordogne to the ' 


symbolism, and more recently on the 
ideological and pragmatic reasons for 
its transfer from New York to Spain. 
The anthropology of art might even 
pursue themes of a more general 
nature in a neutral, systematic way - 
the intricately connected roles of the 
various sets of people involved in the 
modern art market, their social and 
economic background, the conven- 
tions by which they operate; the nature 
of the. demand for art objects as 
aesthetic response, status marker or 
investment resource; the relation in 
terms of opinion and acquisition be- 
tween sophisticated and popular taste; 
the effects upon the social appreciation 
of art of cheap reproductions of work, 
and even of the prevalence of faking. 

Bl t anthropology is not equipped to 
caver this whole field, much of winch is 
n province of archaeologists, art histo- 
rians, arul orientalists, with some help 
from philosophers, psychologists and 
sociologists. While Romanesque sculp- 
ture and painting reveal an aesthetic 
vision and view of man and society 
analogous to much in African or Ocea- 
nian traditional art, an anthropologist . 
lacks the scholarly apparatus that 
would enable him to comment per- 
tinently on the human relations in- 
volved. Notable work on Indonesian 


deepen their knowledge of exotic art. 
It is not the result of field study but 
brings together in a lively and thought- 

f (revoking way many ideas about art 
rom authorities such as Ernst Gom- 
brich, Erwin Panofsky and Richard 
Wollheim, with a great deal of mater- 
ial, elaborately illustrated, from West 
Africa, aboriginal Australia, New 
Guinea, the north-west coast of Amer- 
ica ana (he Alaskan and Canadian 
Eskimo. The title has t be read in a 
special sense; it is not the anthropology 
of art, but rather "An Anthropology of 
Traditional Plastic Exotic Art". West- 
ern and Oriental art is not dealt with 
nor (except for an odd reference to folk 
sqna in England) is the book concerned 
with music, drama or literature. Even 
within the “tribal" fields, an important 
modern sector of anthropological fo- 



ists such as James L. Peacock and 
Clifford Geerlz, but by convention and 
training the province of the anthropo- 
logist is primarily the art of societies 
which appear exotic to the civilizations 
of the West and the Orient, the 
societies of small-scale, simple techno- 
logy and unfamiliar structure. 

In its preoccupation with the exotic, 
the anthropology of art is one of the 
most attractive and yet one of the most 
difficult aspects of the discipline, It is 
attractive because of the spectacular 
variety of the ethnographic material, 
its novelty, and the suggestion of 
tension and power conveyed by many 
or the forms. The nan-naturalistic 
character of the art helped to open up 
the whole problem of representation, 
but the nrtists who appreciated this did 
not need anthropologists to make the 
■point. What workers in other disci- 
* phnes- 1 ■ and’ to- a- lesser- = extent : the 
general public have ■ sought from 
anthropologists are insights into the 
utilitarian and symbolic meaning of 
forms, which would otherwise appear 
unreal, distorted, ludicrous, threaten- 
ing or simply banal. But this task has 
been difficult fora number of reasons, 
among them the lack of agreed princi- 
ples for analysing exotic art, the uneasy 
relationship with aesthetic*, and the 
temptation to substitute descriptive 
cultural statement of the unfamiliar for 
rigorous analysis of theoretical prob- 
lems. . " 

In the last resort the anthropologist’s 
role is .not to generate information 
about art but to transmit It. Even if he 
be a member of tho community whose 
art is being presented, it is not his 
persona view that is called for but a , 
summation or community belief, opin- 
ion ^nq action. Thus, the answer to the 
underlying question as. to how far an 
anthropologist "is to be trusted bs 
interpreter: or translator of the art 
of .an al(en culture must ’• be 
imperfect and to sortie extent specula- 


lerest, the development of indigenous 
art under the impact of industrial 
economic and political pressures is 
excluded. No reference appears, for 
instance, to the early, rather sardonic 
studv by Julius Ups, The Savage Hits 
Back, nor to the recent volume, stimu- 
lated by Nelson Graburn, on Ethnic 
'and tourist Arts. 

Within his chosen field, which he 
cogently argues should not be labelled 
"primitive art, Layton sets out to 
examine the recent art of small-scale 
societies around the world, paying 
particular attention to any universal 
principles of artistic expression which 
they may demonstrate and to the 
diversity of “fashions" in which such 
principles have been pul into effect. He 
identifies two main approaches to the 
study of art - that of aesthetic evalua- 
tion in terms of formal organization, 
and that of communication In terms of 
particu larly apt use of images, especial- 
ly symbols. This seems to be essentially 
a restatement of the familiar dicho- 
tomy of intellectual as against emotion-' 
al appreciation. The author holds that 
aesthetics and imagery are alternative 


Sf£ Aftem0 2 n ’ A t !** Katz’s oil painting of 1974 reproduced In 

Sdnn P J?«l ry ^iS enC i n since 1960 & Frank H. Goodyear, Jr 

(256pp. Boston. New York Graphic Society. £20. 0 8212 1126 91 to be 
reviewed in a later Issue of the TLS. ,f 


ways ip which visual art reveals or 
creates order In the world, but in a 
puzzling conjunction he then adds style 
as another common way of achieving 
order in figurative art. Since he defines 
style by reference to the formal qual- 
ities of a work of.art without reference 
to its meaning, this looks like a doubl- 
ing of criteria of assessment, but from 
the side of the artist rather than of the 
observer. However this argument may 
go, the major sections of the book, on 
visual communication and on style, are 
packed with suggestive generalizations 
about how meanings are attributed to 
design , how a tradition of design can be 
expressive and stimulative for social 
Interaction, and how styles represent 
and structure the appearance of ob- 
jects in ways relevant to sticlal be- 
haviour. Parallels between language 
and visual communication are also 


irom, an c?Kimq mask representing 3 
ahfimanY visiqn, tbia Swiss Tyrolese' 
1 mask <?f grimace and threat in' ritual 
. Ilrence, 9TQ Japanese W ask of the 
aristocratic N6 play,' But the anthro- 
art .jhpuld primarily be 
. «n«rned,witb thp human relatidns of 
• ? e iSt Vrfth Its' aesthetic 

aualiflap JMwn U comes to Interpret- 


*h?y are primarily . 


s' though they: 

m ®y,P?rijay .fomale.featUre$:or ackJ' 


■ 1 S r : w u . not ’on 2is~' 


S naps; 

[y t^b^ pnlbq;sbaai‘an4 , 


'’understanding" the. cSnSpOT 
actor in an alien society- are now well 
wont. In the field of art an anthropo- 
logist operates as In other fields - only 
by , way. of incremental understanding. 
.ge oan never claim > (hat hii| under- 
atifriding Is ■complete, although, ah' 
anthropologist who belongs ;to the' 

aodeto understudy can naturally ap«ik 

authority on certain matters 
within, hi sown experience. But' what 
artthrojxjfogis Is have increasingly done 
*■* **£, 1 4 ? fan » 16 w°rk side by side- 
.TO the artists r as Anthony Forge has 


era, ai^; warreq jd’Azevedo with Xibe- 
>«ani tnaak-caryertV .-. A glance at in. 
anthology emptied by Garplf jopHng 
aesthetics- in - primitive' 
wdetiwtoohatsets ofpapeison tribal 
.Or primitive art edited by Marian Smith 

foritta, - {:■ .• , : ■ t 

The 'Mhr?pol6gy of Art ls> a eobd 




By Philip J, c. Dark 

SALLY and RICHARD PRICEt 

Afro* American Arts of the Suriname 

Rain Forest : 

pSf£22 U 50 Venay ° f C, ' lbrnia 

0 520 04345 6. 

Political, economic, religious and soc- 
ial , institutions have, been the tradi- 
of l hl e re8t. among 

■ SJtefi eftqufries into 

Art have been limited. Those anthropa- 
|ogists_ who have enquired Info it 
fl rsLlried fo discover how particular 
aesthetic forms afld designs evolved 
and then turned to the primitive art 
Of pri^tive.Mqpies. W Have 
beea; attracted to' the art' of higher 
. though .^rifll' exotic dviljzations, and 
pthen -n^ seek; to STOthetic 

file mllteu, .function and 
^rifl -coutext of .the art in ques: . 

'r J£. "^l^^.'fe'lhig aiiproach ' 
. nas . - come • frofo' ' ethnoTozical 

■ SSi^T 8 ’ f tiy to . put ■ Seir 

Jwextensively SrchSShe!?' ' 

{ 2 m « ul Horitative.monb* 
graphs ip Uie anthropOlogy of art 


explored. Throughout the book many 
telling data are presented on the role of 
artists In their society, their criteria of 
aesthetic evaluation, the economic, 
political and ritual setting of their art, 
the recruitment and rewards of artists, 
mid the response of their public to the 
local art forms. 

Curiously, from an anthropologist, 
the chapter on art and social fife is the 
weakest in the book. A lengthy discus- 
sion of the contrast between uncentra]- 
lzed states and traditional kingdoms in 
West Africa is interesting enough, and 
is followed by informative case studies 
of Yoruba cult art and royal art in 
Benin. But the involved account of the 
anthropological setting is allowed to 
obscure the somewhat tendentious 
argument that the ideas which gain 
expression in the tangible art objects 
are philosophical reflections on the 
nature^of political authority and its 
place in the world. By contrast the final 
chapter on creativity of the artist is a 
rousing demonstration of how, in tradi- 
tional societies, talent and skill are- 
recognized, innovation is assessed and 
change introduced. At times the injec- 
hon of methodology seems rather 
forced. Dr Layton is at pains to -point 
out that he rejects a method of com- 
parison by simple similarity and differ- 
ence: he avoids listing and comparing 
the functions of specific art objects (his 
italics), such as figurines or masks, and 
instead follows Levl-Strauss in examin- 
ing the role of art objects "regardless of 
their surface morphology”. He wants 
to see the ideas and values given 
expression in art objects not as reduced 

Maroons 

Sally and Richard - Price are two 
American anthropologists who are 
authorities on the way of life and 
■ history of the, Maroons, or Bush 
Negrods, of Suriname, and their 
Afro-American Arts of the Suriname 
Liu - Forest is the catalogue of an 
«hlbition put on by the Museum of 
Culforal Hfctory at the University of 


to “a servile reflection of social interac- 
tion" but rather as agents of an ideolo- 
gy impacting upon the form of social 
relatons. This, I think, if a modem 
way of looking at art, is L4vi-Strauss at 
some remove. And unfortunately, 
after this trenchant declaration, the 
author makes no reference to one of 
the most impressive contributions yet 
made by anthropology to the study of 
art - the two volumes of La voie da 
masques (1975) in which L^vi-Strausi 
demonstrates with delicate skill the 
relation of myth, ritual, technique and 
social context to two contrasted types 
of mask from the American north-west 
coast, In a series of transformations 
and antitheses, from colour to cosmo- 
logy, the significance of the mask *with 
protnidlna eye and lolling tongue Is 
elucidated as a kind of mirror image of 
the mask with recessed eye and hollow 
mouth, each to be understood only In 
-relation to the other type as a coded 
expression of basic ideas and values. 
Nothing in Layton’s volume matches 
the elegance of that analysis. 

But in sum the book offers a spark- 
ung introduction for anyone wishing to 
understand something of the art of 
exotic societies and the contributipn 
made by anthropology to the study of 
it, It discusses fundamental problems 
in the interpretation of art, and with 
ample illustration demonstrates the 
independence and creativity of the 
plastic art traditions of non-literate 
peoples. It shows very clearly how 
anthropology can enlarge the peri- 
meter of our understanding of the 
place of the aesthetic In life. 


California, Lol 

The exhibition included $50. objects 
l v ^„ from museums in Europe and 
the US, of which 292 are illustrated 
ia this volume, which also includes 
pnotographs taken in the field by the 
Prices^ntf- other Ulustratioiig of his- 
torical- Interest. 

A The Maroons are descendants of 
Africart slaves who escaped from 
plantations ; between the mid- 
seventeenth And (ate eighteenth cen- 
-fories jnto the inhospitable interior 
of Suriname, where they doggedly ' 
fesfeted recapture and founded 
groups, which became' the fore- 
runners of the sup present-day tribes, 

S toring, in', alL 46,500 people* 

• .Prices describe the -cultural * 
(ground of their daily live?, and 
rne many kinds] of ritual which Order 
fheit, taatrilfoeal society. : They go 
on to -consider the nature and role of 
g? -■ Maroon fi| e _ the acsthetlc 
framfl Work'; <S , irferso , naI’'adKrriir.p*- 


in a wide range of artistic endeavours 
and enjoy the discussion and evalua- 
tion of artistic pursuits, 

The Maroons are perhaps best 
known for their wood-carving, Wbicb 
is splendidly illustrated fo this book. 
Up until the 1960s at least, every 
was expected to produce the entire 
tango of wooden . objects necessary 
for himself, his wives' grid certain 
others, but, contrary to previous 
generalizations, we are told, 
very great majority of wobdcarvfng 
designs are neither' n ame d rior'eda- 
ceptualized as being meaningful" 
The Prices, show how limited our 
view has been of the art 'of these 
people by recounting 1 and illustrating 
thefir various artistic skills, not only a* 
they, are today but as they: paw 
changed through time. , ; ■ " \ 


The ethnic origins of the slaves 
: brought frofo ] Africa to Surfoame 
were ; yeiy diverse, so .that when 1 thay 
escaped into . the bush they were 
faced with creating viable institutions 
out of a disparate social and rolieioun 
knowledge -and the slave 1 culture 
they had beep- exposed to, but'thW 
shared “deep-level .’cultural prina- 
. pies" . learnt ra Africa.. By . the. 1 - foie - 
eighteenth century : they° h* d^'pet. 


sounds, gesturw andT^guage of daily : 

A u xf 6 * 88 Pf*? °(^®S>erfojrtiaiJce .• 
AH Maroo!) qdulte j>artfclpate actively 
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new forms of artistic expression and 
to the art of the Tearoom of today- 
•The Prices’ book |a an outstanding 
study jn the . relatively oew-field. of 
' ethno-aesthetics”. • • . , .] 
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Undiscovered country 


By F. L. Carsten 

BRUCE F. PAULEY; 

Hitler and the Forgotten Nazis 
A History of Austrian National 
Socialism 

292pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 8078 1456 3 


The past decades have seen an enorm- f t u d - cv i 
ous outpouring of monographs and ot the Austrian P 
learned articles on the history of Ger- cranpqsitiqn and 
man National Socialism; bui less has ? c J lvl J t '“i a M® r 
been written on its Austrian counter- Ju 1 7 "if, 
part even though the Austrian party r f atl ? ns w,tl1 G 
was older and there were very close 2- i °k Cn S J °S 1C 
links between the two. The reason pHtbsh, and Pitu 
probably is that the German party ||- n previously on 
ruled for twelve years and Involved the . Austrian Naz 

world in a catastrophic war, while the reived more alter 
Austrian party never gained power in _..® n 7 1811 ? °!P er 
its own right. Indeed, as early as 1926 it on ^y 

was maae subordinate to the Nazi man y- 
headquarters and thenceforth received The book giv 
its marching orders from Munich. Soon detail, especially 
after, a German National Socialist, rels and the infigh 
Tlieo Habicht, was appointed Inspcc- leaders. Al times 
tor-Gcneralofthe Austrian party, with four factions fif 
far-reaching powers of interference within the party, i 
andcontroLThe Austrian party lost its backed by differ 
independence and never gained sweep- Germany. As to 
tog electoral successes. After the the party was 
Anschluss, the top posts in occupied among students a 
Austria were given to Germans tram among white -colls 
the Reich antf many of the Austrian grade stale offic 

Getting together 


Nazi leaders were removed In Ger- 
many. 

Bruce F. Pauley, in his preface to 
Hitler and the Forgotten Nazis, claims 
that "a curtain of silence has been 
drawn across the history of Austrian 
National Socialism" and that “the 
Nazis of Austria have virtually been 
forgotten". Yet his own bibliography 
lists some thirty items devoted 10 one 
or other aspect of their history. Several 
younger Austrian historians have pub- 
lished detailed evidence for the history 
of the Austrian Nazi party, its social 
composition and structure, its early 
activities, its attempt to seize power in 
July 1934, its internal rivalries and its 
relations with Germany. There has 
also been some recent' literature in 
English, and Pauley himself has writ- 
ten previously on the subject. Indeed, 
the Austrian Nazis have probRbly re- 
ceived more attention from historians 
than many other Fascist movements, 
except only those of Italy and Ger- 
many. 

The book gives a vast mass of 
detail, especially on the endless quar- 
rels and the infighting among the party 


unemployed. Its composition was 
thus very similar to that of the Ger- 
man party, except that at the outset 
the Austrian parly had a strong 
working-class component. Nor is it 
due, as Pauley claims, that “the sig- 
nificance of the Austrian Nazis in 
bringing about the Anschluss has 
heretofore been cither ignored or 
underestimated”. 

What is new in this book is an 
interpretation which makes out that 
the Austrian National Socialists, 
ardently desiring the Anschluss and 
deeply detesting the Dollfuss- 
Schuschnigg regime, were virtually 
misguided Austrian pairiuis. “With 
the renewal of German intervention 
into the affairs of ilic Austrian party 
the Alpine and Dunubian Nazis real- 
ized to their dismay that not only 
Austria's independence was at stake, 
but their own as well." "Seyss-Inquari 
nnd the Austrian Nazis feared the 


German invasion nearly as much ns 
Schuschnisg and President MikLas." 
"But the [German] invasion may also 


certainly not all of ilicni. It seems that 
(he leaders of the Austrian SA 
favoured some autonomy -not surpris- 
ingly after the experience of the purge 
uf June 1934 - but that the opposite 
applied lu the leaders uf the Austrian 
SS, who were strictly subordinate to 
Himmler. The picture is far from clear. 

In Berlin, U tiring seems to have 
emerged us the driving force hchind 
(he German occupation of Austria, 
while Hitler, as so often, is pictured as 
hesitant and uncertain. Yet Hiller was 
more than eager to overcome the crisis 
in liis rclntions with the army leaders 
which the dismissal of General von 
Frilsch caused , by u spectacular success 
in foreign policy that should rally the 
generals behind him . Weeks before the 
march into Austria he exclaimed, 
according to Genera! Jodi's diary, 
"Scliuschnigg must not take courage 
but must tremble." To Hitler me 
incorporation of his native Austria was 


Schuschnisg and President MikLas.'' „ £ iffto cH weni 


leaders. Al times, there were at least 
four factions fighting for "power” 
within the party, and tnc factions were 
backed by different Nazi leaders in 
Germany. As to social composition, 
the party was particularly strong 
among students and the intelligentsia, 
among while-collar workers ana lower- 
grade stale officials and among the 


have been directed against the Aus- 
trian Naas themselves whose 'danger- 
ous' autonomist tendencies would 
have been increased by a takeover of 
the government in Vienna," No evi- 
dence is produced to substantiate these 
assertions. All that could be said is 
that - with the Austrian Nazis so 

a divided - some probably 
t along such lines (for example. 
Dr Ifiehl, the party's first leader), but 


always a goal of primary importance, 
as lie told the generals on several 
occasions; and tie knew that they 


supported him on this issue. 

Curiously enough, in a book of such 
detaij, no meutinn is made of the 
decisive conference nt Passau in Bavar- 
ia in 1926 at which Hitler addressed the 
assembled Austrian Nazi leaders and 
succeeded in establishing his control 
over the Austrian party. He accused it 
of being “democratic", a party like so 
many others in which decisions were 


taken by a majority vote, while his 
German party was opposed to any 
compromise or alliance with any other 
party, just as the Italian Fascist party 
was. He then insisted on a declaration 
of loyalty from those present, and the 
majority obliged. Yet a minority dis- 
sented and as a result the party split. 
For several years there were (wo 
National Socialist parlies in Austria; 
but the “Hiller Movement" slowly 
gained the upper hand, and its rivals 
eventually became a small seel. 

Unfortunately this book contains a 
number of surprising errors. Hitler was 
horn at Braunau on the Inn (fo the 
extreme west of Austria) and not in the 
Wiildviertel. The first Leader of the 
Austrian "Fatherland Front” was not 
Prince Star hem berg, but Chancellor 
Dollfiiss (following the example of 
Germany where Hitler was the Chan- 
cellor as well as Leader of the Nazi 
Party). Bohemia and Moravia were 
not "predominantly German- 
speaking areas", not even in the late 
nineteenth century, but were to a 
very large extent Czcch-speaking. 
Ana why was it necessary to spatter 
the whole volume by way of decor- 
ation with innumerable swastikas, pre- 
ceding the opening page, the notes, 
the bibliography, and every chapter 
and subsection? Their continued re- 
petition is surely gratuitous and un- 
worthy of a book which is produced 
well and has hardly any printer's 
errors. 


By Walter Laqueur 

PETER D. STACHURAi 

The German Youth Movement 1900- 

1945 

An Interpretative and Documentary 
History 

;246pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 335 27572 I 

The German Youth Movement, 
although a mere footnote in the poli- 
tical history of Europe, is of con- 
siderable interest to the cultural 
historian as the first known instance 
of a “youth culture" that developed 
through Its own initiative, rather 
than that of parents, teachers, older 
.leaders, prophets or gurus. In its 
specific, historical form it never be- 
came a mass movement, remaining 
.confined to Germany and Austria, 
and was suppressed when Hitler 
came to power. The youth cultures 
that emerged in various parts of the 
world after the Second world War 
owed nothing, to this precursor; 
usually they -were not even aware of ■ 
its existence^ -During the ' past two 
decades Home historians and- sociolo- 
gists have become interested in the 
phenomenon of youth revolt, partly, 
-no doubt, as a result of the events of 
the 1960s. Whether, in consequence, 
a “sophisticated framework'* has 
emerged, as Peter D. Stachura be- 
;lieves, of “generationally ' related 
concepts" suen as the birth cohort, 
'political socialization, . and youth’s 
crisis of identity is a moot point; 
these concepts teach us little, -If any- 
thing' that was not known before. . 
Nor is there much to be said for the 
hypothesis mentioned by the aiithor 
: that the unprecedented scale and 


have an exaggerated notion of what 
the different disciplines of the poli- 
tical sciences can - and cannot - 
accomplish. On the other hand, he 
rightly makes the point in answer to 
various youth-movement purists, that 
one need not have been a member 
of the movement in order to write 
about it: the outsider may not have 
been able to experience the same 
emotional attachment, but he should 
none the . less be able to view the 
movement fairly and soberly. 

The German Youth Movement is a 
well-informed and sensible short sur- 


vey of German youth organizations 
from the turn of the century, when 
the autonomous groups (the Wander- 


vdgel ) first came into being, to the 
end of the Second World War, The 
author is familiar with all the prim- 
ary and secondary sources, not to 
mention unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertations, and he has diligently 
combed the archives. For anyone un- 
familiar with the subject, this is a 
competent and reliable introduction. 

At the same .time it suffers from 


several basic flaws. Although there 
are many - perhaps too many - 
dates ana names in this book (which, 
as far as I can judge, are all correct), 
the real significance of the various 
groupings of the German youth 
movement is not to be found in such 
facts and figures: they were not poli- 
tical parties or trade unions, and 
strictly speaking had no history. To 
understand what was so peculiar ab- 
out them one must know what (hey 
did, or tried' to do - their' meetings, 
summer and winter camps, expedi- 
tions, readings,, singsongs, and so 
on. Of these activities the author 
tells us very little, and the reader 
who wants to know what it was like 
to belong to such a group will .be 
little . the wiser after, perusing this 
volume; labels like "irrational? and • 
“romantic 11 are only of . limited help. 

Again, it seems arbitrary, fo say 
the least, to end the history of the 
German youth movement, not in 
1933, but in 1945. The autonomous, 
glitist Bilnde of the pre-1914 ‘period 
and the 1920s had little In common 


with the Hitler Youth, the state 
.organization to which everyone in a 
(certain age group had to belong. The 
<author himself says as much: “The 
year 1933 signifies a decisive dividing 
'line in the history of the movement’*; 
whatever practices the Hitler youth 
movement purloined from its prede- 
'.cessors it distorted out of all recogni- 
tion. Why, then, did he pursue his 
jstudy beyond the dividing line? If, 
•on ine other hand, he believes that 
■the history of German youth is a 
seamless web, he should have carried 
:.the narrative forward' to the 1970s, 

I for various youth organizations ..did 
(exist in post-war Germany.' 

Stachura" devotes . some hundred 
(pages to the pre-Hitler youth move- 
ment and some forty to , the ■ Hitler 
Youth, despite the fact Chat *thp story 
of the pre-1933 movement , has 
already been fold In Considerable de- 
'tail by a number of writers, {deluding 
the present reviewer* to whose work'’ 
Stachura makes gracious reference, 
l( It is difficult- to see why; he should 
have thought it necessary to go over 


The eccentricity of being 


By Daniel Johnson 

HELMUTH PLESSNERj 
Gesammelte Schriften . 

Volume 1, 312pp. 3 518 06520 3 
Volume 3, 395pp. 3 518 r 06524 6 
Volume 4, 456pp. 3 518 06527 O' 
Volume 5, 284pp. 3 518 0652? 7 . 
Frankfurt: Suhrkampi DM36 each 
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category of possibility, thus bringing 
value and activity into being to re- 
concile us with God, "the highest 
Whole". Medieval, too - but very 
German - is the theme of Demut, 
humility, as the sole virtue of the 
scholar. The essay of 1918 is a doc- 
toral dissertation, the fruit of four 
years with Husserl at Gflttingen (the 
town to which Plessner returned af- 
ter a long exile in ffoUqnd after 
1933), ana i| assumes some ‘know- 


mological and aesthetic perspectives', 
Plessner establishes a tripartite div- 
ision corresponding to science, lan- 
guage and art. where the earlier. 


the same ground again - unless, of 
-course, he was convinced that he had 
uncovered important new source 
material or reached new conclusions 
leading to a major reinterpretation. 

But this is dearly not the case. 
Stachura's book is a useful compen- ■ 
dium; it does not revaluate or shed 
new light on the subject. It is 
annoying for authors to be told that . 
they should have written another 
book,' but this lit a glaring example. 
The author must have known that 
few stones have been left unturned 
on the fields trodden by -the pra?1933 
youth movement, and that; on the 
other band, the story of the Hitler 
Youth remains to' be written - a 
.topic less exciting but ■ politically 
more important. Peter Stachura 
broke fresh ground With his previous 
work on the early history of . the ' 
'Hitler Youth j but has foiled to do:SO 
with the present volume, He shbiild . 
have written a book. on the later, 
'phase of the Hitler Youth' when* It \ 


book appears dated, as In its predict- 
ions of the imminent demise of ab- 
stract art and atonal music, the later 


work makes good the deficiency - 
sometimes with a good :deal of Irony, 
. since Plessner does: not. willingly 
.plead guilty before the court of Hre- 
tOry.vBut the work Is certainly; cot' a 

. klUn.kW.. .- an. ’- 


the Industrial ; Revolution .made 
generational conflict inevitable; The 
countries in the forefront of the In- 
■. dustrial .Revolution - Britain, and 
later; the .United States and Japan - 
. in fact fcefe. least troubled by revolt.- 

■ Stachura - fortunately 'docs , hot 
waste: much . ^me . discussing these re- 
. | - cent but rtofte loo successful attempts 
fo, explain ; the youth movement in 
dua&adendfrc'tehns. He is aware 
that it was , a “highly complicated 
phenomenon” and that the explana- 
tion capriof ,1*6, sought merely withjn 
the confines. pf\a theory pt gener- 
" ational antagddistiL Hence the rittial 
. incantation:. "OhlV : If tbq; techniques 
- of different disdbllties cflbe political 
scietuces are applied wiU tne youth 
movement become comprehensible 
to a satisfactory: extent.'*. But the 


Plossner.is more cbncerfie# fo dis- 
tinguish than to decide- between 
philosophical . schools; the central 


WUWWU lA&VIMWMW* ,■*»*** y I* ••w 

were trjufted Before 19J4 by .Husfterl:' 
it is appropriate | . he. has 
livpd tq see fois qdition of his works, ; 

planned to run for tort, volumes' r 

though it is by no irtoans cgrtgfo that ' 
he has said < his 1 Wt woird yet. and the 
editora’ cakpiatioto''may still be upset. 

>. i'tbe first volunie contains two long 
essays: “fhe Scientific Idea” (1913), 
and ‘The- . Crisis, of: Transcendental . 
Truth at its Beginning’’ (l?18)- The 
earlier work. aatonisHing fof a twenty- 
one-year-old student of ’.medicine 
arid zrioipgy , is foi 1 investigation 'and 
- Justification of man’s deed 1 to mib- 
ordlnafo iand; tifofy reatity.'ThoUgh 
the id join is Kantian 6t. phenomena, . 
logical., aftd' Plesfoer,- umike Sfcheler 


problem is , still the possibility : of 1 
synthetic judgment q priori, 'and a 
transcendental metlipd distinct both 
from- phenomenology .'and neo- 
Kantlan' or other ;posmWsm js Sketch- 
ed. : All: forms ■ qf, vitalism, nnd the: 

..«• J-l -l _'l I ffjJ' 


philosophical .' dinos'aaf : nor u syfr 
terns tic’ 1 ; in ,any pejorative dense. 
Like •* its exact contemporary, 

Luk&cs's History and . Class- 

consciousness, It sacrifices formal 
'symmetry in . order ..to extend the 
sway : .of ‘Critical method: in ■ 1918 


are /ejected,: tifopgfi much attention' 
Is paid.toNelson.and Jila fovSval of ; 
Fries’s; visionary Kariti&nisfo. ' 

Voluble Tliree r Isrit^tedtoPleW- 


: fathqmabfo totality from the frontiers 
.. pf : truth ; hence it has no interest . fn 
miem" . It is howevier fMessnerV pfe- 
rdratiV&, 'and certainly 'pdf ' ’ that: of 
either Lukfica efr -Heidegger,' -fo re- 
mirk at .the. end of his life that God 


ep ;gucken” 


became a state organization; one 
hopes be will still do so; . '* *' ; ’’ t 

' enefi his system, but Plessner makes 
clear his stand against' Existentialism; 
man experiences' hjmsdlf as bn etcen- : 
tr\c "being .with itq orifblodcar pi®ce- . 


dence over other beings.; Rather titan 
elevate man above the- zoological, be 
hypostasizes the zoo logical in it rpn- 
nlng argument with h|s first teacher, 
Driesch. Konrad * Lorenz! and. the 
baronial biologist pf the Baltic, Uex- ' 
kflll : . Yet. he : avoids the - Scylia of 
scientism and the Charybdis of atav- 
ism; rtor ■ do . foe terribies slmpltfV 
•cattuh of LebensphKosophk escape 
Ws rigour - not even DiUhey, whose • 
importance for Plessner. hao clearly 
sown, along with that of Kfihlers 
• Gestalt psychology. It is the- struc- 
ture, not the genesis, of the ^dquble; 
aspect" of being (extenSion/intrb- 
sp action) which- Plessner’s concept of; 
■'positionality'' is 1 intended, to .foter- • 

; prct. Thi? grandly arehifoeidnjc Wqrk ■ 

- culminates with (he t^ree aitlhropps 
: - logical' laws 1 of natural' artificiality; of 1 
i mediated immpdlfqy (language)* ^nd, 
?of tbe utopipn vantage-'point -r J ,wbich 
bringS him fo. l.lta- threshold . Of'pou- 
. tics;- Kt: Volume' Five ;are: tonedteti;l 
four substantial pppticauons of Plest- - 

n •’ 'nMthaniuilAnu f 1. hbman ifon_, 


!; r: ■ 
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worjcsi.tbe^ ^c<impari«mlof stylep sepa-: 

rated by '& half-cshtury v.dear arid* 

• ..I.* . i... - 


: s 1 Man arid the Stages . bf ike Organic 


of mfor: chance 'and evll foto ‘ the.- 

i, ' * v.‘- : i-’' ■ ; 
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sOphlcal :;tnasterplece>- ijhdtirii >. oYeiv;' 
. shadowed by. the 

lafer' aiialysls .of Ciyfoany Bp: 


Ttihc was pubii^hed 1 tob 
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Digging in along the Danube 
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By J. J, Wilkes 

Z LENUYEl. and G. T. 0. RADAN 
(Edltonj: 

The Archaeology of Homan PannonJn 
506pp. Lexington: University Press 
of Kentucky f Budapest: Afcad£miai 
KiadO. S45. 

0 B131 1370 9 

Although the title specifies Roman 
Pannonia, the 500 pages of text and 
167 pages of illustrations describe the 
history and archaeology of what is 
now the west half of Hungary from 
palaeolithic to medieval times. The 
province of the Roman Empire once 
comprised the lands between Vienna 
and Belgrade, defined on (he north 
and east by the great bend of the 
river Danube above Budapest. For 
the Magyars, looking towards the 
Roman Empire from the outside, 
this former Roman territory is still 
today called Transdnnubia. 

The prehistory is described by 
Otto Trogmayer. Inevitably we are 
introduced to the bewildering cata- 
logue of “cultures” and “groups” to 
which are assigned names either of 
the site where one was first clearly 
ident[fied or of some physical charac- 
teristic apparently of diagnostic sig- 
nificance. The material evidence 
from prehistoric times is, compared 
with that from other lands, plentiful 
and was studied in that classic of 

archaeological scholarship, V. Gordon 

vr D ™ lltb * to Prehfsr 
tory (1929). Notions of innovation' 
through the movement of new peo- 
ples into the area which that work 
enshrined are now disputed, though 
tnw sfill abound in the work unaer 
review. Yet even in a chapter which 
surveys and cites only the most re- 
cent publications It is still extraordin- 
ary that neither Childe nor his work 
Is referred to (though it is noted in 
the introduction). 

A survey of Pannonian archeology 
; (^ A|nea Saiamon ’ and Agnes 
Gs.. S6s) from' the end of the Roman 
province in the fifth century to the 
arrival of the Magyars in the tenth, 
presents a different problem. Here 
the (ask Is to order and match the 
'material remains (which consist 
almost entirely of burials) to those 
Known peoples who successively 
moved into and out of the area dur- 
ing: those live centuries: Huns, 
Ostrogoths,^ Longobafdsi Avars, 
Rranks and Slavs. Some indication of. 
tne problem here is to be gained 
. from an Appendix (by Imre Lengyel) 
describing the -results obtained from 
laboratory, analysis of blood types in 

skeletons nf this £1 iV- 
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m quality and level 'of scholarship 
cannot stand comparison with 
Andras Mdcsy's Pannonia and Upper 
Moesia (1974), this new collection 
supplements that masterly synthesis 
on many points. It is, however, to be 
regretted that in their introduction to 


near me garrisons 
muni lies at places 
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iere modem tier districts. After a decade of fight- F ns ,n Pannonia or nei 
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the Wo covert uK^ ST^lrtS.^ 
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World War. Happily, the reader mil 
soon discover that these and other 


ss-^rii 


the lesion based there had been re- 
moved to the Danube, where it 

nAmirtSa*! n M<tn. -a “ 


■'»».). - — ” ^ie rule of ValentinianJ (364-375),a »lu™. ta 

Barely a decade later, those same AugiSusat theaae of forh/ thiw 0 A d S ^ d ?, at this bo °^ do “ not j^tlfy 

«P carSSt Christian 8 s,u * 


route between the Adriatic and the 
Baltic along whidi amber had been 
conveyed to the Mediterranean as 
early os the Bronze Age. Other 
veteran colonies were placed along 
the route that passed from northern 
Italy down the Save valley to Bel- 
grade and the Balkans. From its first 
conquest under Augustus this over- 
land route between the east and west 


arbarian appearuuce and uncouth had a violent tenter ' STM edition ighlTC 


Approaching the Absolute 


halves of (he Empire was of great ». n . 
strategic importance. 1 Li the late By Mary Beard - 

Em Dire It was iHp flvio oIaha mUUk - _ 


provided alternative ways of con- Absolute, a. Mother Goddess and 

fcWJbr® afterlife; on the other. 


the nature of these 'alterna. 


villains 


establishei 


Empire It was the axis alone which 

the civil wars between imperial rivals JOSCRLYN non win, 
more often than not took place. „ .1 GODWINi 
W hen it was finally severed: at the M y*frfy Religions in (I 

end nf fflR fAn rfh nonius. h — 4H# — 
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wiSfln^rih,^^ 0 " 3 °l o Xpress i 0n Quiches, ‘-solemn but unmystical", ”re- 
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j n iiuuvrini h„ w “«• apcwuoie yei unaemandine of per- 

Myatary Religions in the Andent World are ^ of modem mterestlng 5°? al enthu siasm or spiritual effort”. . 

176dd Thames and Hurt™ fin ■ moderQ research ’ It Is not hard to guess the identity of 

i /odd. names and Hudson. £10. Co these arch-enemies: Numa, the 
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Main proved possible t^ unite 'the l lOlTIT ^ Hu d*°n. £10. So, in a period when historical | bes ® arch-enemies: Numa, 'the 

Empire. explanations of the Mysteries are ha. ■ founder of Roman state religion and 

Romanization » rnid» i D i, 0 i r coming rapidly more sophisticated, (unusually for this book) firmly de- 

transforraa^Qrt^hiriT'cfJ ^ f0r 8 / ft e ^viewer of a book entitled f^nated ’ legendary" j official Oirist- 

quered barbarian Lum Sn J he CO m' Rft y, ( or perhaps even twenty) years Mystery Religions in the Ancient janity in the form of St Peter reject- 

lor toaa-clad and^TtliT^S £? unai i i! wa 5 reass uringly easy to grasp J™*# (actually, almost exclusively, the i n 8 lbo . °entlles and bishops tdrtur- 

ip^ toga-clad and Lajln-speaking- of . tffe broad outlines , of Roman relt Roman Empire) might naturally be ex- L ng Arians ? syncretism, which was 

~ ' ,n »«••» *» a * „ ra never more than a convenience’ 1 
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skeletons of thfs period. Thus'results 
from Longabararc” cemeteries ,re- 
veal a disturbing lack of homogeneity 
and seem to Indicate that the bulk of 
persons interred were of local origin. 
Moreover it appears that Kmaliii-In 
these Qpri othet cemeteries "nctUriUy 
represent • a continuously resident 
Aboriginal population' which can be 
a materiai from the 
' U A* % e tWrieenth centuries de- 
spite, the .diverse ethnic elements that 

Story’^^ h, ' he r ^ tbc alptuis of 

The Roman remains are described 
in saveitteen chapters contributed by 
_ seven Hungarian scholar^ still very 
‘ fSfS? W*s‘- ferenc FQicp 

(Administration ■; and the Army, 
Way, rif. Life, Economic 
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less imperial insrcetr^f If.,- 1 ”' jbing. like this. The traditional cult of osely as possible within current tie- a " d s °* after a bizarre comparison 
and armies Sev^\°mmLSlir WC 1 s the dty had once been the object of bates. Here, however, that would be w,tb the undiscriminating quality oT 
the Efef SLn iJSSKS? ^ unswerving devotion from tin un- 8 meaningless operation. JostSlyn ?» odern democracy, is Wtten off, 
Roman eses aophhtlcatcd, y^t pious, population; Oodwin haa produced a book not of f?, r making ‘‘no attempt at a real 

order was anDlTed to SS? hSh^SS b “i by H sewn/ century BC this history, but of theosophy. Ancient dlscernu ?£ of spirits’”. The heroes 
largely unremSated fran^^hS! slate religion had declined into an [ eli B| on has been rescued from the are equally predictable: Christ, in his 
near the miliSrv bases empty ritualism, which provided no hands of “unbelieving academics" |? otB ”. c Pythagoreans end 

time . the widraoread ‘ ndoliiten 8 ^ oul tlet fq^ relfriou 1 emotions and no and Christian .chauvinists", and the Plat0rd sts» who ‘‘learned the answers 
techniques IntroSuced hv fhi f °M S b v- 1 ^/A Sap ln 8 vold was Mystenes are seen to play their part n . pt through reasoning alone, but 
Roman 'ronauSJSra of Roma, J " the . “Perennial Philosophy", 'as th fP u S h initiation into the Mys- 
carvlng and q Latin’ £Sn!°/fn c Wch riished satisfaction from attempts, each valid for its time and feries 8 ; Dionysus, whose rituals 

tombstones ^reveal theo^stence of £ ^ st! c the f famlliar "I® ex place, to poiw the way to the ,“e .“opened the windows of the super- 

native traditions in bunS rit^ dtp« ri nte »' for several hundred goal of human existence”. Christ “ nsib,e world" - when they didnt 
-. and ornwndnt^and «?sona| 9 namer “hf [datives was Mjthras, Q-bele, Attis, Isis, Serapls ^ teach the “facts o/ life”; 

It 1 1s a pity that th/lllust rations of SrrfrS? ’r . Mi , thl ; a{sm » the gW>w> ;Orpheus and the rest lead Mithras, with some reservations - for 
the prewrit volume do no? 1 Kuril worship of Cvbele and Attis, Christ- their adherents (ancient or modern) h t re Godwin suspects ‘‘that the; 

one of the Srb late S-renterv at 0de pf these down' welbtrodaen /spiritual pShi . whole .affair may have been an in- 

. tombstones bf the RrnvIcH ' uKw? -2K 0U J: e«A°!?’ ? ,thw . because of a and ultimate^ to a common ronpep- ve ;. ted religion rather than - a . re- 

of the Absolute. . veiled one 11 . It Is .an entertaining 
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story, but hardly compatible' with the 
andent evidence, .- 
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to judga'^woiirSp 1 Obviously concerned with contera- 

w& ‘Sri/boS V° Ia P relevance,. Godwin Is eager to 

for the course. Moreover tfl? eni 5 ha8 ZC ' Comparisons with the 
ring and world, this is also a cause 
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Economic historians come in roughly 
two varieties. There are those who 
believe their subject to be a social 
science, mainly a branch of econo- 
mics, and needing a plentiful supply 
of theory. And there are those who 
doubt it it is any sort of science, 
think it i? probably a part of history, 
and getJMong with their job without 
bothering much about the theoretical 
bases of what they are doing. Amer- 
ican economic historians fall pre- 
dominantly into the former category, 
most of their British counterparts 
into the latter. 

There can be no question about 
the position of Douglas North, who 
is Professor of Economics at the 
University of Washington and a distin- 
guished authority on American eco- 
nomic history. To him the task of 
the economic historian is to “explain 
the structure and performance of 
economies through time". He con- 
tends that economic historians have 
failed to do this properly because of 
the absence of a theory of institu- 
tional chance, and the stated purpose 
of his latest book is to provide the 
elements of such a theory. He is no 
newcomer to this quest; indeed { for 
the past dozen or more years, singly 
or in co-operation with others, ne 
has published a number of books 
and articles on this theme. In 1973 
there appeared The Rise of the West- 


ern World, no less. This offered just 
such a theoretical framework for 
Western Europe from 91)0 to 1700. 
The latest instalment has no such 
spatial limits or cramping chronolo- 
gy: Structure and Change in Econo- 
mic History runs from Neolithic Man 
to Microchip Man. 


Part I of the book sets out the 
theory. In broad outline and in the 
author's chosen language it goes 
something like this. Tne neo-classical 
economic model of marginal adjust- 
ment in pursuit of individual utility 
maximization provides the best start- 
ing-point for an explanation of eco- 
nomic behaviour. But this model has 
a number of important defects. For 
example, it assumes that adjustment 
is frictionless (zero transaction costs 
and costlessly enforced property 
rights) and that private and social 
rates of return are equal. Moreover, 
it takes no account of the “free-rider 
problem”, ie, that some individuals 
do not act in accordance with the 
calculated self-interest which the 
model requires, but wait until group 
action secures a desired adjustment, 
and then receive the benefits. So 
something else is needed to rive the 
neo-classical model greater relevance 
to observed behaviour. 

The theory of institutional change 
which is to remedy this defect 
embraces the state, property rights, 
transaction costs, ana ideology. The 
state specifies and enforces property 
rights onlv to the extent that they 
are consistent with the wealth- 
maximizing objectives of the ruler. 
So the state is essential for economic 
growth but it is also a source of 
economic instability. The fun- 
damental institution of many econo- 
mies, past and present, is the mar- 
ket; but participation in the market 


involves transaction costs - measure- i 
nient, information, compliance pfoc- I 
cdures. and the like. These can he ! 
lowered by the slate, which defines i 
and enforces the rules of the game, i 
and may, for instunce, permit the 
firm to function as a resource alloca- 
tor. Thus economic organization is 
accounted for analytically by a 
theory of the state and a theory of 
transaction costs. But the “free- 
rider" dilemma remains and that 
cannot be explained without an ex- 
plicit theory of ideology. Individuals 
sustain or change their ideological 
perspective or "world-view” accord- 
ing to its consistency or inconsistency 
with their experience. For example, 
an alteration in property rights giving 
rise to a sense of injustice may lead 
to a shift of ideology. Consequently 
Ideology affects Doth decision- 
making within the market system 
and non-market resource allocation. 

Part II provides an “explanation 
sketch” of world history, with the 
North theory applied to the basic 
economic juxtaposition of population 
and resources. “The First Economic 
Revolution” occurred some 10,000 
years ago, when the development of 
settled agriculture in lieu of hunting 
and gathering replaced common 
property rights by exclusive property 
rights. The latter, by rewarding the 
owners, provided a direct incentive 
to improve efficiency and to acquire 
more knowledge. This explains the 
rapid progress made by mankind 
thereafter. There follows a quick 
rundown of ancient Egypt, the Per- 
sian, Greek and Roman empires; the 
rise and decline of feudalism and the 
: expansion of early modern Europe; 
the Industrial Revolution, America 
between 1789 and 1914, and the 
arrival of “The Second Economic 
t Revolution". This brought the wed- 


ding of science and technology; gave 
birth to automated machinery, new 
sources of energy and the fun- 
damental transformation of matter; 
created “an elastic supply curve of 


new knowledge which built economic 
growth into the system"; and thereby 
made the underlying assumptions of 
neo-classical economics realizable. 

The book ends with Part III, a 
brief chapler resoundingly entitled 
“A Theory of Institutional Change 
and the Economic History of tne 
Western World". This defines in- 
stitutions as “a set of rules, com- 
pliance procedures, and moral and 
ethical behavioural norms designed 
to constrain the behaviour of indi- 
viduals in the interests of maximizing 
the wealth or utility of principals' 7 , 
and ends by expressing the hope that 
“economic history conceived as a 
theory of the evolution of constraints 
should nol only explain past econo- 
mic performance out also provide 
the modem social scientist with the 
evolving contextual framework with- 
in which to explain the cunenl per- 
formance of political-economic sys- 
tems”. 


Whether the conclusion follows 
directly from the initial premises may 
perhaps be questioned. But there 
can be no question that the express- 
ed hope embodies the superhuman 
optimism needed to believe all this. 
Faith, indeed, is crucial, for the 
theory is never subjected to serious 
testing - if it ever can be. Instead 
the reader is often simply told that 
certain things happened because of 
different sorts of property rights, 
changes in transaction costs or 
varying ideological convictions. The 
evidence offered in Part II to sup- 
pose these particular interpretations 
Is usually minimal or non-existent or 
sometimes simply wrong. At other 
limes it is hard to suppress the nasty 
feeling that there is a good deal of 
familiar stuff here dressed up In spe- 
cial words; the "theory of ideology" 
is notably skeletal. But it is all fuliof 
ingenuity, excites admiration for its 
sweep and verve, has .the same 
genuine insights which were already 
evident in North’s earlier publica- 
tions (property rights do matter), 
and could certainly not be described 
as other than thought-provoking. 
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In the ninth century some thousands of 
men and women, mainly from Norway 
but some from elsewhere in Scandina- 
via or frqm northern Britain, set out to 
make new homes for themselves In 
Iceland. Their courage and determina- 
tion in settling in an empty Island has 
caught the Imagination of many read- 
ers of the Icelandic sagas. From the 
beginning, Icelanders have gloried in 
their achievement, their law system 
and the Commonwealth which ( en- 
dured until 1264. and left much written 
evidence about their early history. This 
contrasts sharply with the, poverty of 


early written records In the rest of 
Scandinavia, and some qf tije finest of 
the ‘‘family" sagas are virtually histor- 
ical novels dealing with the early. 

. period of the Settlement. It is natural 
to ask how the Icelanders achieved so 
much in an apparently unpromising 
and barren lanq, reached; by a long 
voyagb over dangerous seas. 

Certainly ’ the . climate was more 
■ favourable than it became later, but 
storms, bliizards, long wlntef darkness 
and volcanic, eruptions have always 
been the Icelandic lot, and tKe Central 
region of the island u a lava desert. 
Increasing. interest in the Viking Age, 
and excavations of market; towns else- 
where In Scandinavia, as well as .in 
Dublin and York, have increased pur 
knowledge and curiosity m about the 
' economy ' which formed : the back- 
ground . of 'Viking raids. This book 
claims to ideal with the "unusual and 
. remarkable qualities .of th$ Icelandic 
Couimonv/ealth’s foreign trade!’, ana 
• the author Comments on the lack of any 

comprehensive treatment 'of tyfo.jfob- 

- ject'i He discusses how for 'the Jcelan- 

. : dersctetild pro vide forth emrelves.and 

what ithey, had to offer othe'f Countries; 
./ . ■ Which was, basically, larg^ amounts qf 
cheap, woollen Cloth ,' sulphur' (uti- 


He reviews what is known of taxes on 
merchants and commercial practices in 
general, weights and measures used In 
trading, arid trade relations with Nor- 
way and other Scandinavian lands, 
with the Icelandic colony of Greenland 
and the islands' of the North Atlantic. 
He outlines the sad story of deteriora- 
tion which caused near-starvation in 
Iceland in the thirteenth century and 
resulted in annexation by the king of 
Norway. In a final section he traces the 
progress of foreign trade up (o the end ' 
of the Middle Ages, when dried fish 
became Iceland’s chief export, inspir- 
ing a fifteenth-century poet to sum up 
the situation: "Of Yseland to wryte is 
lytill node, Save of Stokfische". 

This is a useful book which will be 
welcomed by (hose who want definite 
information about values of goods, 
taxes imposed by the Norwegianlcings, 
Icelandic shipping and the like. But it 
hardly lives up to the claims made for 
It. Much of the material on the Corn- 

excellent work A History of the Old 
Icelandic Connfiotiwealth by Jon 
Johannessoii, published in English by 
the University of Manitoba in 1974, 
Information, for instance, on the 
. smelting of iron and. methods of, 
navigation used by early Scandinavian; 
seamen is ^ more clearly, and ably.' 

S resented there. In spite of claims that 
inice Gelsinger has used, recent 
archaeological evidence, there is.little 
of this, except a brief account of the 
merchant ships recovered from Rofr- 
• kilde Fiord. Evidence from the exc&va- 
tion of farihs in Iceland and Green- 
land. as ’presented' by Johann esson - , 
Knud Krogh and others, has not been 
utilized. A detailed study, of the eco- 
nomy of Greenland by BredahL- 
Petersen In the journal Peasant Studies 
. of 1976, and the detailed biography 
’ there' glveii; his gone imnpticedi '. 

- ' While remarks about the critical use 

r ofsami evidence in foe introduction are 

I sensible enough, undue weight is pul 
: more than once on references to 

. * - i. . li - uJftkAiat nrvn. 


taxes on value set on such goods in Iceland, so 
actices in that the greedy, spoilt Thurid at once 
:s used In rushes down to the ship and tries to 
with Nor- persuade Thorgunna to sell them. But 
in lands, jt hardly justifies solemn speculation as 
Ireenland to whether the owner of the vessel 
Atlantic, came from Ireland, the Hebrides or 
leterlora- Scandinavia, the assumption that the 
vation in silk and coloured cloth reached the 
ltury and Hebrides through Ireland, and the 
e king of noting of this as a rare example of an 
tracesthe Irish, trading .ship reaching Iceland, 
o the end ' This particular tale is a superb piece of 
dried fish fiction, partly based on traditional 
rt, inspir- rules for disposing of the dead and the 

0 sum up bed-coverings on which they died, and 
s wryte is can hardly be put on a level wilh.annals 
te". or cargo-lists. There is even & further 
„u ariii up reference to gifts said to be given to 
if definite Thorgunna by Leif in another saga, 

« Bonds which she seems to have in her posses- 
ian kinos’ sion when she dies. Thjs is evidence for 
ke But it some between the sagas, but 
made for hardly justifies Gelsinger's assumption 
ihe mm- that- Leif had loaded his ship with 
ired in the rimilar goods to trade in Norway" . Nor ' 
5 , h „ nitt can a reference to in Icelander brlng- 
; bv Jon in S back a sword called Mail-Biter 
-nolish bv fr° m Constantinople' warrant the 

1 in 1974 assumption that he may have been able 
on the to e*m enough from trade to purchase 

-fhnrk of it and brought bhek other swords to 
'ndlnaVianj fc° l8nd to sell at a profit. . ; .; 

: ' The sagas were carefiilly analysed by: 
early German scholars who believed* 
•J- implicitly in their reliability as historic- ■ 

al documents, ' and they collected all 
til 1 n~r ■ possible references to traded The evi- 
PJSjJSf dehce they produced might, have been 
h ? toed more profitably here, for instance 

to solve the problem of what.kind of 
men obtajged .khips to trade abroad. 
If ;®. 6 which is raised in the course of the 
' book but not satisfactorily solved. Or 
, T^TwjL 1 ! to tackle another Interest trig question; 
w when such huge quantities of woven 

Wograpny ^"th were produced In Iceland f how , 
meed; was this weaving organized? Allread- 
critical use e rs of the saaas remember GudrunV 
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The Laboring Classes in Renaissance 
Florence treats of that one-third to a 
half of the population of Florence 
whose labour made the city a leading 
manufacturing centre in the Renaiss- 
ance period. Primarily directed to 
fellow specialists and with only a 
marginal interest in high culture, em- 
ploying models and .-techniques de- 
rived from nineteenth and twentieth- 
century labour history, it is a work 
which comes much closer to the spir- 
it of Eugbne Genovese than (hat of 
Jacob Burckhardl. . 


Its Ihesis cah be summarized brief- 
ly. In Florentine . history, the years 
13434383 were n time of intense 


statements in the sagas jwifoout coo- 
.sldqrijta ;their : cohtext. Fordnstancq, 


Icelandic farm in EyrbySgjaSqga be- 
gins with a witty acftfuiit of (he arrival 
of Thorgunna . ^ mysterious woman 
from the Hebrides, with a splendid ret 
of bed-clothes. Includjhp silkan quilt. 


ers of the sagas remember GudrunV 
' words, to. her husband, refiirnpd from 
Wiling fils Joyed foster-brother, at her 
prompting:, “f have spun -yarn for 
twelve ellsof homespuh.ind yoflfiave 
killed Kjart&n”. There is ho attempt in 
this book to : dfac^ss what i part - was 
‘played, by tho w'omen fo orqyidlnt 
Iceland's chlipfi export, which .ensured 
: toesuryivelidf the Commonwealth for 
$6 long.Tt Seerijs that, the last word has . 


social disturbance in which the pop- 
olo mhiuto,. the artisans and labourers 01 ' 
of the city, 1 frequently broke out in 
violent protests against their condi- 
tioris of life. This era culminated in 
(as some historians have it) “the tm- . PP 
brdglio” or (as the Marxists and “JJ. 
Samuel Kline Cohn prefer) ‘The 
organised workers’ insurrection” of 
the Ciompi revolt. Moving on, 
however, to the period 1450-1530, J"? 
we find an . apparently peaceful V' 1 ' 
coexistence of lower and upper das- '“j‘ 
ses. The author asks here wh&t slruc- : 2™ 
tures and relationships among path- 
cians and workers conditioned the “ 

. character of each period. His answer 
is that in : the fourteenth century the . 

. workers - faced a ■“ medieval” state, , >! 
one with conflicting criminal htfisdlp- - .n® 
tiopa -where clty-pdlioing depended 
upon local, parish communities; In } ,v 
this period they established social ® r 8 
networks extending beyond their 
. own parishes to the whole city and ll ™ 
were thus, able to form a collective Jgs 
. view of thpir .rble' within it and lake [°[ 
1 collective action in attempts, to rem- [J™ 
■ edy ..their grievances/ j 

. 'By contrast,; (ri the fifteenth cen-. th£ 
- • tury, largely to a result oft, and -in ■: jiaj 
rehctton' .tfl.; (fie Ciompi re v °fr. 4 he on 
. stote,' strengthened: by ,]the ideology, cat 
of [such; “civic humanists’’ aa.teqhar- e?t( 
, do.Bruni, , had taken oh a new power ant 
arid liad eom£ t,o- control s newly 6m 
centralized oolice and: court system res 


workers.; Svas. ablq to punish effeg- 
, lively . {any.,. lqtfer-c|ass ifasault ' vpon 
superfbrt } At (h.ri same ; time, the io?-! 
, eriiina- dais, 1 previously ., associated 
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allfarices and ,to : see : themselves 
abbye all -as “citizens .Qf Florence!!, 
united aohlnst threats front belaSIv. 


This new union ot the patnaate was 
matched by a working-class return to 
local-parish loyalties and an indiffer- 
ence to the wider community. Unit- 
ed class-consciousness among the 
lower orders was further weakened 
by the immigration of non-Florentine 
and non-Italian (particularly Ger- 
man) workers into the city. 

Dr Cohn's argument rests upon 
source-materials which, as always in 
dealing with societies of this period, 
lire haphazard, partial, and difficult 
to use. Over half, of his book is 
concerned with discussion of the sur- 
viving nianiage-contracis from whose 
computerization he has deduced his 
“networks of association" of patri- 
cians and workers.- How, far he has 
been able to discover in them a truly 
representative sample of the popoio 
nunuta is debatable. For the period 
J343-R3, for instance, the author de- 
fines The poor” as those' who dow- 
, ered their- daughters with fifty flop- . 
ins or less. This seems too high: 
day-labourers, in the building trade, in 
. I'WUwho were lucky enough to gain 
employment, for all. the worktop. days- 
of the year might earn the. equivalent 
of. -some ■thirty-three flanns ;per~' 
annum, most of which would .go op 
food and rent. Did men like these 
normally give dowries of anything 
approaching fifty florins, or then lay 
out more money to have the dower 
registered by n notary? On these 
points n fuller statistical breakdown 
and discussion of this group tif con- 
tracts might have set- the reader!? 
mind ' ot rest. So also might- some 
further, justification of the dedsiem to 
raise this dowry-standards to seventy > 
florin? in the fifteenth century. Jf; tt 
; be true that such a leap; to, valuer 
occurred this in Itself requires.com-. 
merit upon its significance. • ... ; 

■ in marty.ways lhe arguments about 
net Works' of aatodanbit" are ; the : 

[ - cast borivlncing part qf this work; 

After all, an Cohn’s own evidence, ’ 

I at ge numbers of the poor still mar- 
r led outside their own district In the 
l fifteenth century. There ■ are other 
, assertions here too which seem -.to 
l force the evidence.. 'That iboys, fot . 

1 instance j frequently married the, girl,: ; 
nixt, door (“from the, same parish") ’ 

' fa' takeh ,iq. reveal “the magnetism of , 
i .- the parish church ‘'.In contrast,; mar- : 
1'- riqge outsldd the- parish is stippqsed^' 

2 'on the slenderest .grounds, toiitfu* , 
y, cate , that : taVe rrjs ^ ?a Ppw_foi JfreVjfr. 

- exerted iri stronger jmlT., Tfits , jsaid. . ■ 
r and looking at the : book as a^WholB,; 
y one ,1s stilrleft :mth. 9 cdhsldeiable - 
n respect for the onthdsiaOTl,': iD^ehs, 
a' tilty.'and cqii'rege^ which J?T.whtt : 
it"' attacks 1 problems of notorious dun-'' : 

‘culty.i Sftfoo he has 'foastered the ue- 
ci mandmg.art'Of readlrig itolarial hafid ' 
;priri wbuid like, to se.6 nim extend; his,' 
d /Inquiries into Other fields -, perhaps 
S monewlbridijtg, :or ; capitalization of ; 
fe smiall-piijlne'sses; or charity. ^. wHjch 
«s. might throw* moreTlgHt' # qri.lHIfe jiti-; 
!, porrant, thpugh still 6l^re,j;sqb-; 
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Doing the groundwork 

~ ~~ ~ been believed everywhere, always 

liy John Coventry and °y everyone" meant that he did 

— " not want anv new or anu 


GERALD O’COLLINS: 

Fundamental Theology 

£5 3 <8!' Darlon ’ Lon 8 mai1 and Todd. 
0 232 51522 0 


Fundamental theology examines the 

S ound on which the systematic 
ealogian stands, delimits the na- 
ture of his enterprise, the tools he 
uses, the criteria he should apply. Dr 
Gerald O'Collins has in the past 
written a number of less substantial 
books on such subjects as revelation, 
dogma, teaching authority. Ft is of 
great value to have from him a 
more comprehensive, deeper nnd 
more thorough work on a subject 
he has long studied. 

Fundamental Theology is felici- 
tously written and produced at a 
very modest price. It is intended 
primarily for Roman Catholic theolo- 
gical students,, and therefore relates 
Principally to Vatican II and to car- 
Her landmarks common to Catholics, 
whHc showing constant awareness of 
other Christian traditions, authors 
and insights. Thu various pieces of 
Jhe jigsaw (revelation, faith, doc- 
trine, philosophy, scripture, inspira- 
tion tradition, etc) are carefully 


not want any new ideas at any price. 
■ Again, O Collins slicks closely to 
the idea that “biblical inspiration is 
the God-given impulse to write 
rather than to speak ' when this idea 
does not fully cohere with his own 
principles and proves redundant: 
there is no revelation without faith; 
it would be meaningless to talk of a 
God-mspired prophet to whom no 
°ne then or later paid any attention; 
a biblical writer sneaks for and to a 
community, and the community's re- 
sponse is an integral part of “inspira- 
fion , the work of the Spirit in guid- 
ing verbal expression. In' Matthew’s 
case at least, the Gospel is more the 
work of a community, progressively 
shaping materiel for instruction and 
preaching in their own concrete 
situation, than of any author in the 
modern sense. Again, O'Collins 
clings to a too hard and fast distinc- 
tion between foundational and de- 
pendent revelation which he has 
used in earlier writings: revelation in 


Hereafter to know God through 
other men and women and through 
the world would be to know God 
through the incarnate Christ." To 
speak of Christ becoming man is 
surely an egregious slip. Echoes of 
platonism in modern jargon do not 
actually explain anything at all if 
the God whom all men encounter in 
their human experience is in fact u 
Trinitarian God. and if the Word o- 
Wisdom of God became man i 
Jesus at a particular point of history 
the age-old problems of soteriology 
about Christ being the saviour of all 
men remain, and are not answered 
by vague phrases or metaphors. If, 
for instance, all men do not meet, or 
encounter, or somehow experience 
Christ in their lives, then Christ 
is not the saviour of ail men, but 
only God is, who became incarnate 
in Christ and was so revealed to 
some men. And evert for these. 
Christ is not their saviour if he is not 


experienced by them. How can you 


ence of the book rests on the general 
analysis .of experience with which it 
starts. One may disagree here and 
mere, bin ot the same time recognize 
the great vnlue of such a well- 
organized and inclusive study. 

One may disagree here and there. 
Perhaps because ho Is leaching at the 
Gregorian University, Fr O'ColIins, 
M, tries to preserve as far as he 
can traditional elements which have 
long outlived any usefulness they 
may once have had. When Vincent of 
L«rins has been put to death bv a 
thousand qualifications, one longs to 
read that he was a silly old true-blue 

ST ri ; "fo?* 5 famous canon 
Catholic truth is that which has 


the apostolic age, which closed de- 
. riniMycly, and the subsequent process 
of ChTistipn revelation depending on 
U. The distinction is useful in broad 
general terms for understanding how 
gelation works, but not as applied 
o the New Testament. "The apSsto- 
lic age is Fur too loose a concept; 

New Testament reflects 
the Christian thinking and inter- 
action of those who had not known 
Jesus in his life on earth, and which 
^eloped after the death of any 
wh° had known him: is this Iate> 
layer foundational or dependent? One 
shades off into the other. Again, in 
Ins treatment of "acts of God" the 
author does not adequately moke out 

Ihal an ¥ th,n 8 happens 
beyond the more heightened and 

.Rareness of the human 
being affected: ie, God acts upon or 
reacts with man’s spirit. 

More radical grounds for criticism 
ar ®, Jo be found in the chapter 
Chnst and Non-Chrislinns". Take 

t w f Ch>!S n S; “ T 5 r ? u S h hjs incarna- 
xuhv Uirist mov^d into, an historical 

solidarity with ail human beings, as 

Slr5 I* 1 lhe created worldf He 
fhp b,St r° ry l ° b f ecome everyman 
and the focus of the universe. ] 


Out of the desert 

“ ^ and started whtin; 

By James Kirkup ££ *$ rl ° d f * 


mci iciivc. if ^na ye i u uoilmss own 
basis and treatment demand (hat he 
should make the experience of Christ 
central to his pattern. There are 
hints, but they are not followed up. If 
they had been, the whole jigsaw 
would have been shaken and would 
have fitted together differently. The 
author analyses fully the dynamics of 
knowing-hoping- loving in the context 
of personal relation to Christ, but 
never explains how I can have a 
Rf”°nal relation to Christ; how it 
differs from a commitment to a per- 
son I simply know about; how diffe- 
rent is awareness of the God who 
tong ago communicated himself in 
t n C here-and-now awareness 
of the Chnst in whom God com- 
municates himself. 

O’ColIins admits that there are 
some areas of fundamental theology 


Language barriers 

===5 ^ ==== entail some abaten 

By Paul Ellingworth ili “ ° n b6lh S W“- 

- ■■ Gibson nvntrlc 


PETRU DUMITRIU: 

Au Dleu Incannu 
2I9pp. Paris: Seuil. 

Theology in Britain is something of a 
closed shop, like religion; the profes- 
sionals do not look kindly upon 
amateur outsiders, and for the most 
part view with horror the ordinary 
layman s ventures into mysticism and 
revelation. Theologians in particular 
are stem guardians of their own 

often ?L fa ‘ th ant l do B. ma » and are 
often the most daunting and in- 
human of religious interpreters - we 
n nye no Hans Ktlng, who was perse- 
cuted for the breadth and humanity 
of his views. 1 

Perhaps this is why there are so 
a i Published in .Britain giving 

8 HEJH Ihsight into- religious , 

th* rv, .i SuC . h wor ^ s 816 common on 
Partcularly in France, 
Switzerland and Germany. These 
books very often take the form’ of 
novels, autobiographies, plays, poet- 
ry and essay-diaries somewhat simi- 
lar to the Japanese zuihitsu form - 
an attempt to combine minute 

observation nf Hail.. IUW . 


and started writing essays, in French, 
at lhe age of thirteen. During the 
Serand World War, he was studying 
philosophy m Germany. On his' re- 
turn to Romania, he became part of 
the movement of Socialist Realism 

QtlH hm .. ' ■ . 


„ a iT- . ncaiism 

and ms writings received many 
awards of merit. He became a repor- 
ter, edited a review, and was head of 
a state publishing house, though he 
was a communist without a party 
card. Disillusioned by the Iron Cur- 
tain regimes (a disillusionment well 
described in this book), he fled to 

,the West.- .where he has lived since 

i960, writing again in French; his 
1962 novel, Incognito, is outstanding. 

Then, around 1969, under the 
pressures and depressions of exile 
and an alien culture, he stopped 
writing. Au Dieu inconnu is the re- 
.. suit .of more than ten years of 
<• silence, during which he bas meditated 
deeply upon the nature of God, and 
on the possibility of belief in God. 
wft.Wfes, ta - a vigorous, shapely 
t style, rich with phflosophical nllu- 
. and illuminating quotations 
from his vast reading, all presented 
with an easy scholarship. His five 
chapters on the nature of evil are 
among the finest I have ever read on 
this- intractable theme. 


~ entail some abatement of technical- 

By Paul Ellingworth 'Mes on both Sides. 

• — • ■■ • Gibson avoids the first danger 

aSMsw®- : 

244m. Oxford: Blackwell. £12 . ' c * blbl , ical components are eh- 

‘ 0 65l 1 2515 9 : ' c,0 *c, technical discussion 

SSr,u^ e uf Sch ,w la ^’ thus impose 

-i .. , i co^Wcrable ddmnrii on any reader 

For. twenty years now, James' Barr : 8 6wn unli,a ual 

has been letting ' fresh air into tlie SSHSln? interests and quali- 
?emantics of biblical language? a „d fifiSf* ^’Wltidsm of j.-jf M. 


L tuiiujine minute 

0f H daUy ufe ’ CQnt ®mpIat- 
lve , P rase and poetry and philo- 
sophical self-examinations, often in 
Ef ffl? a P b orisms. Example* of 
this kind of lindogm&tic mystical spec- 
ulation In refined, sensitive Uterary 
style have been produced by writers 
?l. dl ^ar? nt ? s Charles Combaluzier 
(Dieu Denim), Conrad Detrez (Le 
Dra^ur de Dleu, UHerbe A briil 

t ie »L au l B V( foklmov (L’Anwur 

&jf almost all the works of 

Elias Canetti, and the. very remark- 

BcmK" ° f the Allstriaa Tliomds 

n The Romaiiiari dissident Pelru 
Pumitriu, now living in exile in 

JSSr H Ur0P \ |S dtl0ther such 
writ n r ’ was ibom in J924 in the 
small Danubian village of Baiia* 


monuments Works os KittePs . f r *ws of- detail are few and often 
Vieologtcal Dictionary of the New lnsi 8mficant. -Intuite” (p 15) 

We now ^ now cog- e 8 ef ” (p 29) and "crystolme" (n 207) 

be us ®d with ftre not , hj my, dictionary, and the 

oS^hrilL ab ,5b L n ® ,he meanin 8 S3? 0i ?• Taber is consistently 

® Hebrew terms: (hat Rivmninnu i. spelt as if he •ii/p™ □ mm....:. 






all .^ ITC . nce °r n term', crtticism pf flndtheL 

whlc ^ (Hai term hoo > ** .1 A; T. Robi^n mts 
. may hAve ' elsew^e. , ; V.: . ; partly on a’ misquotarion. ’ 

ta Arjhur Gibson is 'a pupil of Janies rhfuEfc s 0r 8 umen t is neyer- 
Barri his .wdrk, like Barr's thetas tfnjoly, useful, and generally 

tav refreshing arid generally de- fn<WH S i^H^V re J wl »!?^ u al 


Future pres ent 

nf hle»A4, 


: was his questioning of the exist- 

. ence G°d, and his exploration of 
i Rf r f°e fl sob,udes of soul and spirit 
r > that fesl attracted me to Dumitriu- 

■ !!vn„ n ? whl lik « so many others, had 
experienced the desolation of en- 
i total silence when trying 

. to enter into conversation with GotT 
- ,r 9fe w ® rds of - Chris! upon the 
cross- My God, my God, why hast 

| tEem/°| rSa Sf- n u e? r “ n are 8 constant 
; ‘heme in this book. But it was the 

' ^ v j d autobiographical scenes from 
the authors childhood on a farm 
^eade the Danube that moved me 
S’ h® nd draw me e «ortlessly into 
Sonc T 15 most r , econd * te contempla- 
I XaI re ! nInded 80 often.of my 
• o'? cl, j dho pd experiences of good 
e i ° f io ^ lness > frlenmess- 
a i nd des P eration in the 
faa. of a hostile World, 


£4 Realization of the omnipresence ol 
e .Y l1 ’ and the ache of solitude and 
luaymg silence, came to Dumitriu al an early 
• nir/nf f 8 ?' H ® had a violent, militarist 
aii.m f fltber » an ineffective mother. Life on 
i mini! ? farm - soon tau 8ht him man’s in- 
many humanity to mnn, and, even more. 
. „R or : man’s cruelty to hi? fellow-creatures. 
rS d i? f the beasts of the fi eW. As he grew 
°a U nnrtu °* d l r ■ be tr i ed to harden his heart, 
nn nii 10 be com pietely armoured against 
°nt tbe fi° rror of human existence in a 

flaH , totalitarian society more cruel than 
,1 , L;„;° any farm or abattoir. He ruthlessly 
i!* .IS d 18116 his way to the top in a sup 
posedly “socialist” and egalitarian 
[anaing. world that was in fact opportunistic 
ier the and bourgeois, anti-religion and anli- 
3f exile emotion, 
stopped 

the re- How he broke away from thai 
1 stultifying spiritual desert and found 
editated his way back to the West, to God, 
Ml, nnd and to a "freedom" that he dis- 
n God. covered was after all only relative, 
shapely even in France, is the great theme ot 
al allu- this work. We are not spared the 
stations humiliations, the dlsillusionmenls 
esented and the bitterness that were his lot al 
nve th° hands of supposedly “free" men 

wil are {n , hc Wcsl . But ', ie is J rescued from 

cad on self-destruction through the concern 
and guidance of a French priest 
. ex ict. Wh( ??* 8 r «at intellectual and human 
linn nf S ua . ,t . ies make him, for Dumitriu, 

J soirrf tae ldea J spiritual friend and teacher 
mifriu: many us * on 8 f° r > and never find.' 

re. had Dumitriu addresses himself to 
trvtno many ° j the mghtmare problems ol 
i fWi 8 ?- ur moder . n . world, relates them to 
on the hlS DWn s P ,r,lual struggles, and gives 
iv hj«r hm no eas £ solutions to our nuclear 
instant e . m ? a- ° ul his. whole book is orte 
rnsiant that shines with the. curiously happy 

Fmm ; odl , ance ,°f a mind exercising itsefl : 
fflrni f ree,y ’ e Wltb lbe Brace and the mas- 
■d mS « ery °! a 8n P«rb athlete of the emo- 
"v intn i° ns ‘ ? nal message is on6 of joy, 
LL",? iS*™* It left me remember- 
S p ' a F8, *e words of another great 
eooX >/p ri ual dissident, Solzhenicsyii; 

£ d ■JSFSU2&: J»SP JrttfLS 


scrawled across them." 


112 ;■ lifioni ifeiiSs: 

Y ■■ mertt Of - the- stim'riclnnii,' — - 

rantter 6f 
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ANDREW. T. LINCOLN 1 
Paradise Now and Not Yet 
Studies in the role of the heaven] 
.dimension i n Paul’s thou 
■ special reference to his esc 

2J7p P . Cambridge University i.Prdss 
0 52122944 8 


complex. 


Jfc; 
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:^“^i:at;ieaitwd know 
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33?=. .“cWtplogicfll^ ^■!fr»ineimrk;.it i ;ihte 

,ht, inherited him 


s .rn , ' '.hris .. kind "of ihau 


&^P®ripd, both Jewish and 

of huSSi' Tnt ^ ri8t j n the movement 
Wstofy, .seen as divided betWen 
tb ®, EfcsaBt' and the age to come Was 
matched , by. a concern iSh “ 

^ dea ?‘, whero Sim 

apd earth. Andrew 
„ coin's study usefully : ri 
attention, fo. thi?' (after ■ aspect, 

W «*»• invB^tfga- 
Wfi° took over both the 
spatial ahd temnoral. sides of Jewish 
in ; the if ' “ 


.. direct and clpse relation to heav 
wbojc.b® reighs in triumph, by virl 
* of their life "in him".' Neverthele 
this is not for Paul an other-work 
doctrine.- Rather, it is foU of implk 
lions for the inoraHJfe in Ihi? worl 
Including 1ft social -structures,. 
Colossians 3 indicates; Paul giVessoi 
-comfort to those at the present da 
who, abandoning traditional : ide 
and images, view faith in terms of 
sense i of. transcendence within .• 
purely earthly existence. : ' ■ 


; only; ia : therti 


which he has not treated. He ^ 
the high or inflated New ® 
ment views of Christ as a datiS 
theology; It is surely part of tW 
of fundamental thcoIogy fo |nS 
them - admittedly a veiy taxiniS 
He does not treat in any derth w 
detail the serious question haw aS 
m what sense the Old Testament S 

Christ -n Veh u e H ° f reveIa(io » for”! 

Christian. He does not face the qua- 

!ih *h (put .u by chri stopher EvaS 
whether the whole kfea of 2 

“ripture may not be a big mistek? 
It is an idea of mtertestamental Jirf*! 

nnH th 0t ■ S S?£ d b y tbe community 
and the individual writers who, |w « 

constant process of revision Id 
addition, produced the Old Tests, 
ment. 

Perhaps we can look forward after 
®few years to a revised and enlarged 
edition of this substantial and valuable 




need,; jfo^feispond'fo - . • -j 
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FICTION 


Drinking mystically, travelling sentimentally 


By Geoffrey Hosking 

BENEDICT EROFEEV: 

Moscow Circles 
Translated by J. R. Dorrell 
188pp. Writers and Readers Pub- 
lishing Cooperative. £6.95. 

0 906495 26 1 

Some time in the early 1970s a 
mysterious, ill-typed samizdat text 
circulated in Moscow, recounting the 
drunken and abortive attempts of 
one Benny Erofeev to complete a 
simple two-hour train journey from 
Moscow's Kursk Station to the sub- 


It has taken ten years for this labour discipline in a new form, 
intriguing text io reacn the English- drawing up a "drinking plan", with 
speaking public (though many excel- ils own time-table ol "socialist 
lent works take longer). Re-reading obligations". What the tea-hreak is 
it now, I feel much more certain that to Longbridge, the "vodka break" is 
it is a very important piece of work, to Sheremetevo: the same informal 
and I doubt whether the Radishchev fraternization, in lime which is stolen 


parallel has a merely parodic func- 
tion. Abram Tcrts once remarked: 
“The Russian people drinks not from 
hardship or misery, but from mi un- 
ending need for the extreme and the 


fraternization, in lime which is stolen 
from the basses, gradually extended 
till it lakes over the whole working 
day. ”Oh, whai freedom und equal- 
ity! What fraternity and frcc-loadingl 
. . . Free of shame and idle care, we 


miraculous - they drink mystically, if lived a life that was purely spiritual, 


you like, striving to draw the soul 
from its earthly equilibrium and res- 
tore it to its blissful disembod- 
ied state." Benny's journey seems 
an almost emblematic confirmation of 
that statement. Like one of Vasily 


urban town of Petushki. In its out- Aksyonov's early heroes, he is on a 


eigfiteenth-century tract which casti- b j rds nev ^ r cea ^ e si . n 8 in g, day 
gated the abuses of autocracy and n| ght, where the jasmine bh 


gated the abuses of autocracy and n| gm, wnere me jasmine Die 
serfdom by recounting the stages of wnter and summer. Original sin 
a journey between Russia's two prin- n . ot burden anyone there, 

cipal cities. To all appearances, What gives Benny Ins simple faith in 
however, this form had been chosen 1 a f ld , l ! ,s a ' so 


Similarly, in the trains, lonely 
travellers make each other’s ac- 
quaintance by sharing their bottles or 
trying to steal them from one 
another. Company and culture arc 
brought into urab lives. The passen- 
gers hold forth on Goethe and 
Turgenev, Gogol and Sartre, Indira 
Gandhi and Moshe Dayan, indeed, 
in their inebriated bonhomie seem to 
regard them as intimate associates. 
Even the ticket collector gives up 
trying to collect fines, and instead 
demands one gram of vodka per 
kilometre from those travelling with- 


onlv for the sake of parody- Rad- alcohol which prevents him from pm a ticket thus “strengthening his 
ishchev’s sober ^rioisn^. ^nd the ever arriving thefe. Drink is the great l-nks with the masses". 


of the most admired Stalinist heroes 
of the 1930s. 

But if drink sustnins and inspires 
Benny, it is also his ruin. Surveying 
the motley collection of bottles with 
which he departs from Moscow, he 
exclaims: "Lord, you sec before you 
the sum of my possessions. Bui is 
this what I need? Is this the object of 
my soul's desire?" To which the 
Lord replies: “Do you think St 
Theresa needed her stigmata?" 
Drink is the sign of Benny's martyr- 
dom. Because of it he sleeps through 
Petushki (so at least we presume), 
and gets carried back in the darkness 
to Moscow. Here, stumbling around, 
half hoping he is really in Petushki. 
he fetches up against the walls of die 
Kremlin, citadel i>r the real equality 
and fraternity of Soviet society. Signi- 
ficantly, though he has been 
through Moscow many times in his 
journeying*;, Benny has never before 
actually seen the Kremlin: it exists, 
as it were, on a different plane of 
reality from that which Lie has always 
inhabited. And there, under its 
wnlls, he is attacked by his four 
previous room-mates, envious philis- 
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tines who had resented his flights of 
fantasy, his personal reticence, his 
sense of being a bit different. (The 
identity of his four assailants is not 
made absolutely clear, and the trans- 
lator believes that they are the 
“great quartet", Mafx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin, whose continuing power 
is exercised from inside those waits; 
though his theory would transpose 
Benny's death into the realm of pure 
fantasy, which l think unwarranted.) 

Using drink as a tool of sociologic- 
al observation, as a satirical device, a 
means of liberation and an instru- 
ment of tragedy, Erofeev has written 
one of the most remarkable of recent 
Russian novels, a memorable distilla- 
tion of la condition humaine in a 
totalitarian society. Would that we 
knew more about its 'author. From 
the publisher's account, he is a per- 
sonality very like Benny, an intellec- 
tual expelled from university for his 
unorthodox ideas, and living from 
casual jobs on construction sites. 
One wonders whether we shall hear 
more from him; or whether he has 
shared Benny’s fate. 


good deal of effective satire and 


documentary meticulousness of his liberator and the great destroyer, 
recording of social conditions, were and this book is the celebration of Us 
replaced In Erofeev by drunken gl° nes and miseries, 
meanderings, snatches of incoherent First of all, drink reasserts man's 

conversation, story-telling, dreams spiritual freedom against the 
and internal monologue. Tnere was a tyranny of matter and of planning in 

Soviet society. (The English lang- 


word-play, but it did not seem to uage provides an unexpected bonus 
add up to very much. Naturally, no here, in that the wora “spirit” also 


add up to very much. Naturally, no 
Soviet publisher would look at it. has an alcoholic ring in addition to 
What is more interesting is that no its basic meaning.) By means of 
6migr6 publisher would either, drink, the repressive fictions of 
Erofeev’s mock-sentimental journey Soviet life are given a liberating 
appeared only in an obscure Russian- meaning. When Benny becomes a 
language journal in Israel - which foreman of the cable-layers at Shere- 
then promptly ceased publication. metevo Airport, he re-enacts Soviet 


By G. P. Butler 

SIEGFRIED LENZi 
Der Verlust 

223pp. Hoffman und Campe. £6.50. 
3 455 04244 9 


Ik- ^LZX' So drink takes over the functions 
tS of labour discipline, socialist plan- 

jlones and miseries. ningi socla | cohesion, fraternity* 1") _ jj _ „ _ 

First of all, drink reasserts man's equality, and everything else that rSP T T F* \ | f| Q |1 P 

spiritual freedom against the holds men together in society. There -L'VVI-VI ti.XU.lL 
tyranny of matter and of planning in is an element of inverted Socialist — . . 

Soviet society. (The English lang- Realism in all this, as well as of 

uage provides an unexpected bonus inverted Radishchev. Benny's jour- R« Peter Franffl 

here, in that the wora “spirit" also ney burlesques the quest of the posi- J 

has an alcoholic ring in addition to tive hero, with his sure- sense of ■ ■ 

its basic meaning.) By means of direction, his confidence in the fu- JACQUES GODBOUT: 
drink, the repressive fictions of ture, his iron self-control. "One must t | tes ^ Papineau 

Soviet life are given a liberating live one's life in such a way as not to . .. p . £ . 

meaning. When Benny becomes a get one’s cocktail redpes muddled”, I n? p Ar£rE? * Sm ‘ 

foreman of the cable-layers at Shere- Benny proclaims, parodying the final L uz 0 

metevo Airport, he re-enacts Soviet reflections of Pavel Korchagin, one ...... 

A two-headed Qutbecois, Charles 
and Francois Papineau, write(s) his/ 
their thoughts and recallfs) his/their 

Al • • . 11 r 1 past while he/they await(s) the op- 

Aphasic in a world of words 

x ' - ■• • • right half to a left half produce a 

novel is mildly mawkish, and it suf- sharp-sigh tedness, and narrative norT nai Canadian. The normal Cana- 
fers from various irrelevancies: a ebullience are still there, his sLyle dian turns out, of course, to be 
sub-plot, for instance, involving seems to be on the wane, spoiled by English-speaking (since the French 
Nora’s school-teacher landlady ana an admixture of banality and man- language was unfortunately In the 
the murder of one of her pupils: nerism. discarded left hqlf). and this French- 

glimpses of Ulrich’s estranged The case for treating D^r Verlust language novel ends with a brief let- 

brother which, though Interesting with forbearance. Indeed with re- ter In graceless English by the newly 
enough in themselves, have very lit- spect, rests on Lenz’s choice of sub- unified Charles FT Papineau, who 
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This is a cry on behalf of the 
archaic survival, an ancient cry which 
takes us back to Rousseau and the 
Romantics - if not to Caliban. The 
farewell of Charles and Francois 
makes this plain - all too plain 
perhaps. Here is it in a weaker En- 
glish version: 

The sweet ones, the simple in 
mind and the humble in heart, the 
superfluous ones, those who would 
not hurt a butterfly, the dinosaurs, 
the brontosauri, tne honiinids, the 
Kalapalos, the Armenians, the 
Acadians, the . Papineau heads of 


normal Canadian. The normal Cana- 
dian turns out, of course, to be 


Nora’s school-teacher landlady ana 
the murder of one of her pupils: 
glimpses of Ulrich’s estranged 


every hemisphere - or one of them 
- all are condemned to disappear. 
In evolution might is right. How 
can a frog swim in a uniceplialous 
ocean? 


' ’ glimpses ot uincn s estranged me case ror treating u<r Verlust language novel ends with a brief let- . rt is . fln 

oer verlust brother which, though Interesting with forbearance, indeed with re- ter In graceless English by the newly difficult me 

223pp. Hoffman und Campe. £6.50. enough in themselves, have very lit- spect, rests onLenzs choice of sub- unlfiecf Charles F. Papineau, who ionic here s- 

3 455 04244 9 tie bearing on the crisis that gives ject - of an area of experience from has gone to work in computers . at i n most Q f 

=-•" the book its i title: encounters with which most readers’ and story-tellers’ Vancouver. . : but as befc 

Siegfried Lera's latest novel. Der SSL StoSM.' The symbolism . Is obvious: this, is {.timorous. 

Verlust. concerns the loss', brought who. apart from .^® lr . a inva^wHnse another stage, in Jacques Godboul’s livre cocass 

about fey a stroke, of the power of tar 8 et % oae °f SJHJ? exploration - one shared by many of trouve. lire, 

speech and it can nersuade readers communicate, shed light neither on suffering we are compelled to share, compatriots — of what it Is to be de Salut Gt 
Rerely to ZtE the feSSme da “Bhter’s tklemma nor on any an aphasto In a world jf words. To parie francais en AmSri- = there is a I 

problems to which such a common ° ther of central concern. Lenz s ba ™ que". The French Canadian is an and that the 
nnd endrf An affliytinn mnef ait/A ricA determination to make room for all mundane horror of his situation is to n fmp ffro o nr i nee nerhans). bizarre enfs 


.anadian is an 


ane^otalism has In hare whiewd a 

and, at tofflL^St. ^th the^SS dutter - Moreover, if his old fluency, however cheerless, 
plussed community from which he 
has been severed. When Der Verlust 

first appeared in Germany it met -no 

with, at best, faint praise. And yet I rif* rC ATH GTAA 

on thematic ground? alone, since it is -“■v J.l.d UgCC 


munaane norror or ms suuauon is to A» dftv ffToa Dr j oce nerhaos’l 


I viuk au waii| k TTiui kuv uww 

plussed commumty from which he 
has been severed. When Der Verlust 
first appeared in Germany it met 
with, at best, faint praise. And. yet 
on thematic ground; alone, since it is 
not badly told, this shortish story - 
- of a week or so in the life of Ulrich 
Martens, a footloose bachelor in bis 
forties, who, when struck down, is 
tnaking his living as a highly articu- 
late coach-tour guide in a large un- 
named German city (though it close- 
ly resembles Hamburg), Is a suitable 
case for special, gentler treatment. 

Ulrich’s collapse temporarily para- 
lyses his relationship with, in parficu- 
’ 'at. his girl-friend, a pleasant but 
unremarkable. Insecure librarian . 

, called Nora. She is not prepared to 
confront, the disability whose, onset ■ 
Me has witnessed. Enas she “cannot” , 

. accompany Ulrtcn when the ambu- 
mb arrives, and by the time she 

S ucks /up the self-assurance to visit 
m In hospital fie’, has given his 
attendants the slip and, still, unable 
‘ to speak, hobbled bff in search of 
. her. The inhibitions which mjght ■ 
. a “ount for Nora’s bphaviour are not 
; easily Identified ; though some 
\ r apparently derive from the mempry 
' fomwjr. lover whom she: looked 

/ ..after during fils final. illness - nor is 
: .. J «ear just- what enabl^ ■ her even- 1 
/ . waily ; to; overcome them . 'But over- 
come. them’ she. somehow does, . apd 
the reunited couple are.'iast seen V 
hospital bed, she 
v. holding hii haqd >? Idoldng .ekpep-; 


After Europe, all winter 

the flay* rushed through me • ■ 

as if I were dead, this 

brown sea pouring into the cities 

at night, die rain-smell of fish, 

and when you ask fpr my story, Hq'w 
we came to be blown along your -' 
dock-streets, pocked and scuffed,; ! / 
in rags, ! remember only the last 
hot light at the rallaide. 

..How to make you imagine 
our iqucirei end.. Streets, the glass < 
like foils of Water, foe gold-leaf; 

In the opera hopses, thei:e were : , ;■ 

summer bfeds goldeji as weeds, r : ■ 

foe Scent of cofifee 1 end halve ; . 

rising from marble tables,; . . ! ' 

and on duk afternoons ■ 
the trams grinding on .Wait .rails' "j ;■ ' 
round the corners qf plaster palaces , 

Such a babble of Empire..;-; . Y : ; i - 
. , npw exrfnguished, we can .. . ■•"/ 

"rieyer homti, pldo, ’ ’ - - 
. ;on!y ghosts .remain '! :V y '■ -;j 
''' to know mat we' exist. ■ _... . ■/•. . 


everything that does not saxoii (‘tout 
ce qui ne saxonne') is a bnctraclan". 
He is a monster, divided against 
himself, a bicephalous, bicuftural, 
bilingual monster. And as such he is 
naturally richer than the monoglot 
English Canadians' who are the vil- 
lains of the piece with their compu- 
ters and their modern surgery. 


Boys’ own Fascism 


- By John Gatt-Rutter 

TULLIO KEZJCHi 
n campeggfo dl DuttOgljano 
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■It is an old theme adapted io a' 
difficult modern situation. The- out- . 
look here seems more desperate than 
in. most of Godbout's earlier worki 
but as before the- manner is largely - 

J iumorous. The blurb . promises 'iin : 
Ivre cocasse. et tendre, oh I 'on rtb 
trouve ITronie ravageuse de l’anteur 
de Salut Galarndanr . It is line that 
there is a fair amount of word-play - 
and that the subject itself is fertile In 
bizarre episodes, but compared with 
the earlier work. It all comes across 
rather/ half-heartedly. It Is as if. the 
author had deliberately opted for an. 
inconsequential manner, perhaps fo . 
set off (he monstrosity of the matter,.. . 
but Les tites It Papineau is no Metfr 
morphosis. It reads easily; the story 
is unusual enough in : a(l conscience; 
but the book does not stick in the . 


which Fascism appears- to promise 
manhood, adventure, personal pres- -/ 
tige. It turns out to be a paltry and; 
squalid affair: pseudo-military disci- 
pline, bullying by the older boys and .; 
eq dally mindless puerile efttlcs by the > 
younger one's. / - . , ; 

Paolo -fe .no- better than the rest, / 
and Xezicb mercilessly, Jays bare his - 
petulance and ' Inability tb confront ,. 


. .naive, child, jbue Scrupulously recon- Fascist" Ideology as Internalized by'sbw. 

. / struoted from adult memory. He eleven -year^ld, alternately .. loud- ., 

' - ; ' registers the .intimate relationship be4 mouthed and . wheedling, Kezfch' fon- ** • - 

tweeff political Ideology and .a young ders It With a, .sober resourcefulness.. 


he hack ln his ftosoltal ' bed sht ' ' t0 know, that We exist. .... : I 'night . he^has speht ? ;away; from;:hW:J : IsmkoFakicrsLrjf 

iv , ; . Eladhe Fein stein 1 ? 

pn hiltiatibntq thA 


IU bgfogfous .• barfaeje-rifotn ; cplloquiil- . • 
Iff- Ismfc ' FaWfet: oppre of the Jo<al- f .. : 

f lav population adds a special Tries- V; 
ne flavour. ;RapcpVlch, with ; Jhe'jr 
^Sfev' cdgnections suggested by r hlk 
iv/namOi ;ls thus caughf up ih eveh 
i.. 'more confusing- contradiction^ • -v-’-ioV-- 










